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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—=—— 


HE deadly and loathsome struggle in Paris appears to be over 

at last, though the number of the victims of the losing party 

is not yet complete, and the victors will smart for long years to 
come from the memory of their losses and their woes. On Sunday 
afternoon the last shell of the Communists was fired ;—apparently 
it was at the Buttes Chaumont, in the Faubourg du Temple, and 
among the hastily fortified tombs of Pére la Chaise, that ‘‘ Legion,” 
‘the possessed of evil spirite, retired to struggle, rage, anddie. There 
was little to choose between the conduct of the conquered imme- 
diately before their final extinction, and of the conquerors imme- 
diately after it. Massacre was the leading idea of both, and 
Paris opened her shops on Tuesday to customers who had not 














. unfrequently to step over corpses and pools of blood. 





The last act of the Commune was an outrage even more inhu- 
man, though hardly so barbarous, as the attempt to burn the 
public buildings of Paris,—namely, the order for the massacre of 
Archbishop Darboy and some threescore or upwards of his 
brother hostages, all of whom,—including the Archbishop, the 
Abbé Deguerry (curé of the Madeleine), President Bonjean, Pére 
Olivain, and other distinguished personages, really fell beneath the 
bullets of these vindictive men who had missed their spring, and 
were incensed at their own failure. A good many more would 
have been slaughtered but for the timely arrival of the troops, 
and their own pluck in organizing a defence against their 
jailors. Of course the conduct of the Versailles troops, which 
throughout the siege has been but too ferocious, was rendered still 
more brutal by this cruel and savage act of retaliation, and the 
horrors of Sunday and Monday seem to have been fearful. One 
correspondent estimates the ‘‘ summary” executions, after 
fighting had ceased, as not less than 5,000 up to Monday even- 
‘ing ; and even on Tuesday we are told that these summary execu- 
tions,—in which it is impossible to distinguish between the innocent 
and the guilty,—were considerable in number at Pére la Chaise. 
Corpses lay so thick about the streets, as well as half-buried under 
Tuins, that an epidemic was apprehended. Numbers of women 
were among the files of prisoners, and shot down directly, like 
the men, if they attempted to escape. The Marquis de Gallifet 
earned for himself an evil notoriety as one of the most bloody of 
the avenging Generals. The ** White ‘[error” is the legitimate heir 
of the Red. 


M. Thiers is making concession after concession to the party 
of Monarchy, but straining to the last to maintain the existing 
régime. He is parting with his most trustworthy colleagues,—Leflo 
and Picard,—and putting still more moderate moderates in their 
place. Jules Favre will probably go next. But it looks as if all 
would be of no use. General Ducrot has already declared, 
amidst the cheers of the Right, for what is in effect the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy, and has directly attacked the Government of 
National Defence as the original root of mischief. Jules Favre, 
in asking for the rendition of the Paris Communists as non- 
political criminals, has done his best to find favour in 
the eyes of the Right; but he cannot expect his popularity 
to survive long the series of national calamities with which his 
mame is associated. The day is fixed for the discussion on the 





competence of the Duc de Joinville and the Duc d’Aumale to sit 
in the National Assembly, and that will probably be the beginning 
of theend. If the Legitimists and Orleanists understand each 
other, as is universally alleged, the admission of the Orleans 
Princes to the Assembly will probably provoke the dénouement. 


The great buildings in Paris have escaped, as we anticipated 
last week, better than was then supposed. The Luxemburg, and 
all but the library in the Louvre, are safe. The only part of the 
Palais Royal burnt down is the block formerly occupied by Prince 
Jerome Napoleon. The Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, the Hotel 
of the Ministry of Finance, and that of the Cour des Comptes, 
the Grenier d’Abondance, and a portion of the Palais de Justice 
are all gone, as well as the Théatee Lyrique and, of course, a great 
many private houses ; but still there are parts of Paris where not 
a building nor a tree is injured, and the feeling of those who have 
examined the city for themselves seems to be, on the whole, one 
of relief. 


The inquiry into the death of Mr. Frederick Graves Moon, son 
of Alderman Sir Francis Moon, which took place under strange 
and suspicious circumstances at 23 Newton Road, Bayswater, on 
Wednesday week (24th May), has been one of the two English 
interests of the week, and in conjunction with the great Tichborne 
case, which still drags its slow length along, has to some extent 
divided the attention of society with the terrible scenes enacted 
in Paris. The deceased came by his end through a wound in the 
side which he received while sitting in the dining-room of the 
Newton Road house with a Mrs. Flora Davy, alias Newington, 
the wife of a solicitor of the name of Newington, from whom she 
has long been separated, and of late generally styled Mrs. Davy. 
It appears that Captain Davy and Mr. Moon had both a liaison 
with this woman, and both visited her at this house, of which 
Captain Davy was the tenant. Mrs. Davy, or Newington, is 
charged with the crime of murdering him,—the coroner's inquest 
having found a verdict of wilful murder against her,—and she is 
still in prison under remand, though not yet committed for trial. 
It appears from the evidence that Mrs. Davy had been ill for 
some time, and under medical care for a derangement of the 
nervous system due to excess in drinking; that she had been con- 
sidered convalescent for a few days; that she was to have left for 
Homburg with Mr. Moon’s sanction on the day after his death 
occurred ; aud that, by her own account, there was an after- 
dinner quarrel between her and Mr. Moon, due to some expres- 
sion of his concerning her daughter, which resulted in a scuffle, 
in the course of which she took up a poultry knife which, 
whether by her intention or not, inflicted the wound resulting in 
his death within a few minutes. Mrs. Newington’s own account 
of the matter was, “I am afraid it is I who have done it; I 
really think I did, but I don’t know how.” She stated that sho 
jumped up with the kuife in her hand, that they struggled and 
fell, and that then she saw the blood pouring out, but could not 
tell how it came. The medical evidence goes to show that the 
deceased might possibly have fallen on the knife and so met his death, 
but that this is not very probable. ‘The most serious evidence against 
Mrs. Newington is that of Captain Elliott and Mr. Pickford, both of 
whom testified to her having more than once threatened to stab Mr. 
Moon; and the former that on one occasion, according to the 
statement of Mr. Moon himself, she had actually stabbed him 
through the coat. 





M. Jules Favre has sent a circular Note to the representatives of 
France abroad, in which he denies the character of political acts 
to the acts of the Communists. Theft, crime, and premeditated 
arson, he says, are not to be regarded as political acts, and ‘‘ con- 
sequently, if you learn that individuals compromised in the late 
revolt in Paris have escaped across the frontier of the nation to 
which you are accredited, I request you to ask for their immediate 
arrest, and to inform me, in order that I may take the necessary 
steps for their extradition.” ‘Ibis demand is exceedingly likely to 
give rise to grave difference of opinion here, and to disputes with 
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France as well. We can hardly express the horror which we feel 
at such acts as the execution of the Archbishop of Pacis and the 
other hostages, and for the burning of the public buildings of 
Paris; but if these barbarous and iniquitous acts are not ‘ offences 
of a political character,” what are? An able correspondent dis- 
cusses the question,—certainly without any Communist bias,—in 
another column, and to our minds entirely disposes of the plea that 
the crimes of the Communists can be called non-political without 
utterly breaking down all the reservations of the Extradition Act. 





Our Government has not yet expressed its own opinion on the 
construction to be put on the Extradition Act, but our correspond- 
ent, Mr. Ludlow, is certainly mistaken in assuming, as he does in 
his letter, that Lord Enfield declared that the Communists 
are not to be treated by England as ordinary political refugees. 
On Thursday week Lord Enfield said, in answer to Mr. Whalley, 
‘¢ Her Majesty’s Government acknowledge the attention shown 
by the Commune to the unofficial representations made on behalf 
of British subjects, but they decline any interference between the 
Government of France and the Insurgents when subdued,”—i. ¢., of 
course they decline intervention, or friendly offices on behalf of 
a policy of clemency,—an answer which did not touch at all the 
question of our duty to Communist refugees here. On the fol- 
lowing night, Friday week, Mr. Bruce, in answer to Lord 
Elcho, expressly declared, as we understand him, that there 
was no possibility of refusing to allow Communist refugees 
to enter our dominions, as the Belgian Government has declared 
its purpose to do, and that in the case of demands for extradition 
being made, ‘‘ordinary” criminals would be surrendered, but 
* political” criminals would not. How the Government intend 
to define ‘ political’ and ‘ ordinary’ Mr. Bruce evidently had not 
considered, and therefore very wisely did not explain. 


Victor Hugo has written this week another of his bombastic 
pieces of generosity, or generous pieces of bombast,—we hardly 
know which to call it,—offering his house in Brussels as an asylum 
to refugee Communists, in the teeth of the Belgian Government, 
which has refused them an asylum as being common criminals 
and not political refugees, but in accordance, as he asserts, with 





es [June 3, 1874, 
| refuse the Marquis de Gallifet an asylum in Belgium for 1s 
| “assassinations” (in the Belgian sense) at the Arc de iene 
| and on the Champs de Mars? But perhaps we can hard) 
| expect Ultramontane Belgium to be fair to any of the follow ~ 
of a party some of whose class cruelly murdered a Ro = 
| Catholic Archbishop and a number of distinguished priests, ™ 
The death of Archbishop Darboy, the third Archbishop of Pari 
| who has died a violent death within the term of only four lode 
bishoprics, was worthy of a great prelate of a great Church It 
took place on Wednesday week, 24th May. Loaded with ines 
by the more brutal of his executioners, he calmly replied “Do 
not profane the name of liberty. It is to us alone it belongs for: 
we shall die for liberty and faith.” Some of his executioners 
stepped out of the ranks to ask his pardon, which he freely gave: 
| but others of them were so insolent that even the commander of 
| the detachment told them roughly that their duty was “to shoot: 
these people, not to bully them.” The Abbé Allard was the first. 
to fall, then the Archbishop, and then the Abbé Deguerry, Pre. 
sident Bonjean, and Fathers Ducoudray, and Clair; and on Fri. 
day, fifty-four more hostages were taken out to execution in Pare 
la Chaise. The rest in the prison of La Roquette were saved, 





And in this fashion :—Their execution had been put off till the 
Saturday (27th May), when the troops from Versailles were appro. 
aching the heights of Pére la Chaise, and accordingly an order was 
given to shoot all the priests, soldiers, and sergens de ville stil} 
left in the prison. At half-past three the superintendent of execy. 
tions issued an order to the prisoners on the second and third 
floors tocome down, when one of the warders called Pinet, open- 
ing all the cell-doors, told the prisoners that, if they were willing 
to do anything in their own defence, he would help them, as the 
murderous business revolted him. The prisoners on the third 
story, seizing bars of iron, made a hasty barricade at the end of 
the corridor, and breaking through the floors, communicated their 
purpose to the sergens de ville confined in the second story. Pinet 
the warder and a Zouave directed their operations so ably that this. 
part of the prison became a real fortress. ‘The Communist warders. 
tried to set fire to the barricades and smother the prisoners, but 
the fire was soon extinguished, and the warders making off 











the generous instincts of the Belgian people. Of course he has 
only brought down on himself an official order to quit Belgium. | to Belleville, the prisoners got complete possession of the prison 
And yet his letter, though, as usual, in form a magniloquent | and closed it against the mob. A crowd again assembled, 
scream, has what Dr. Johnson called ‘‘a bottom of good sense” | however, and tried to entice the prisoners out by crying “ Vive la 
in it, so far as it maintains that the Versaillists and the | Ligne!” and saying they came to effect the release of the pri- 
Communists are very much on a level in their responsibility | soners ; and twenty-two of their number took the bait and were 
for the hideous events which have taken place in Paris. | immediately executed. ‘The others held the prison till the 
**Who has made the 18th March? Who is guilty, the As-/ Versailles soldiers carried the barricade across the street op 
sembly or the Commune? History will tell. The burning of Sunday afternoon, when they were finally rescued. 


Paris is a monstrous fact. But are there not two incendiaries ?” <nieninceemaninialiintae 
And so forth, As usual, however, Victor Hugo refutes himself.| We have mentioned in another place the only point of note or 


Part of his plea is that ‘savage acts, being unconscious, are not | novelty in the pamphlet attributed to the ex-Emperor, of which 
criminal acts. Madness is a disease, and not a crime,”—which | the Daily Telegraph gave a summary on Thursday. Of Prince 
shows, if it shows anything, that there can be no criminality in | Napoleon's letter to M. Jules Favre which appeared yesterday, we 
the case, and that Victor Hugo is contradicting himself when he | will only say that it is elaborately epigrammatic and bitter, that 
says, To shoot Billioray or Rigault is a crime.” Why,—if | it makes a great profession of candour by admitting the “ great 
*¢savage acts are not criminal acts,” and “ madness is a disease, | faults” of the Empire, while it asserts that all the “disasters” 
not a crime”? ‘* Ignorance,” says M, Hugo, with his usual craving | date from the Government of National Defence :—‘‘'The faults 
for epigram, ‘is not the crime of the ignorant.” No, but the | belong to the Empire, the disasters to you; and I ask myself if, 
distillation of intellectual alcohol is the crime of the literary dis- | amid the faults of the Empire, its greatest has not been to have 
tiller, and we know no man who, with a great genius, has done | tolerated within itself your criminal attempts.” The classification 
more to intoxicate his fellow-countrymen than Victor Hugo. | is neat, but hardly scientific. Even if Sedan be a * fault,” and 
Even when he says what is just, as he does in this letter, he mixes | the Communistic insurrection a ‘‘ disaster,” the disaster is even 
it with so much intellectual gin that it does more to confuse and | more due to the Napoleonic régime than the fault. The brave 
bewilder than to guide. | Prince calls the Government of National Defence ‘a Government 
‘si alienate | without name,” and asks, but ‘‘ What is this Government? 
The Belgian Government has not behaved courageous! yin the|/Js it the National Defence? No, for you have done 
matter. Besides declaring that it would not give an asylum to yothing but capitulate,"—a practice of which the Emperor 
Communist refugees, requesting M. Hugo to leave Belgium, and | certainly set a bright example, the Prince himself not 
getting a royal decree to expel him when he refused, it has iden- | having done even as much as that. In real truth, the 
tified itself absolutely with the party of Versailles. ‘The Minister of | «« Government of National Defence ” has little enough to boast 
Justice said on Wednesday, in relation to the expulsion of M. | of, but its excuse is that the nation had been emasculated by the 
Victor Hugo:—“ The men who have been defeated in Paris are | +éyime which immediately preceded it, and which prepared not 
not politicians, but incendiarics and assassins. There are, though, | only its own catastrophe, but that of the nation. 
persons more culpable still, namely, those who encouraged them. | a 
The persons who are most guilty in such matters are those intel-| It is stated by the Daily News and in other quarters that a con- 
lectual malefactors who seek to agitate the people by seeking to | siderable agitation is getting up in Germany for the annexation 
Bow discord between capital and labour.” Itis, of course, true that of Heligoland to the German Empire, which it is assumed that 
the leaders in Paris were guilty of the gross wickedness of setting | Mr. Gladstone’s Government will not be disposed to resist. We 
great public buildings on fire and of murdering innocent hostages, | do not much believe in the reality of a German agitation for that 
but ‘incendiaries and assassins” properly mean men who do| barren rock, whose inhabitants, by the way, are as much Frisiad 
these wicked things from private motives, not as acts of mili- | as German,—the Frisians (mostly sailors) boasting of their English 
tary spoliation or revenge. Would the Belgian Government | citizenship, of which they are very proud, and by no means aspiring 
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“the Fatherland,”—a rock, too, which is far enough 

f Schleswig to be in no sense a geographical append - 
one een. If we are to give it upto any State, let it 
br to Denmark, from whom we took it in 1807. But why give it 
apatall? Prince Bismarck is hardly the man to ask for what he 
it not expect to get without war, and still less the man to play 
at such a game as war with such an opponent as England, for six- 


penny stakes. Ce Ee eS ae 
The ‘Protection of Life and Property in Certain Parts of Ire- 
qand Bill” went into and through committee yesterday week, 
‘before the Whitsun vacation, giving rise to a remarkably confi- 
dent speech of the Prime Minister's in answer to Sir John Gray, 
and to Mr. Martin’s speeches delivered on previous evenings. Sir 
John Gray had reproached the House with the indifference it was 
showing to Ireland, in allowing so grave a Bill to be discussed with 
so thin an attendance that but for a rush of Government mem- 
bers, the House would have been counted out. Mr. Gladstone 
replied that this was an ungenerous charge against a House 
which had devoted so large a part of two sessions to the 
affairs of Ireland as to throw all English and Scotch legislation 
seriously into arrears, and which now only showed indifference to 
the pending discussion because the argument had been completely 
exhausted in previous debates, and action, not further discussion, 
vas wanted. He denied that this Parliament was in any sense a 
Parliament hostile to Ireland, and declared that Mr. J. Martin, 
+he Member for Meath, had “come amongst us with certain ste- 
reotyped opinions which I will venture to call antiquated, for they 
are the inheritance of a former people, they are the growth of cir- 
cumstances that have passed away. But I cannot wonder and 
cannot complain if he be so far the servant of the evil traditions 
of his country, and of the evil traditions of our country,—forI must 
admit that it is our rather than his countrymen who are responsible 
for the mischiefs that have come down to us,—that he fails to 
exhibit on his first coming among us that flexibility of mind 
which would enable him to appreciate the full force of the efforts, 
and I may say of the sacrifices, the British Parliament has made 
for the sake of carrying the spirit of peace into Ireland, and 
giving strength and unity to the Empire. J tell the honourable 
Member for Meath that we are not afraid to compete with him for the 
future confidence of Ireland.” These are memorable words. From 
all we can hear of the state of Ireland, they were not spoken with- 
out book. The first election by Ballot will show the confidence of 
the Roman Catholic people in the Government which passed the 
Disestablishment Act, and, still more remarkably, of the Irish 
farmer in the Government which secured to Irish agriculture its 
customary profits and its moral independence. 


to be united to 


The Irish ‘‘ irreconcilable,” as Mr. Gladstone denominated him, 
Mr. J. Martin, spoke in reply to Mr. Gladstone ; but did not find 
much to say beyond reiterating that the Irish people did not thank 
the British Parliament for passing measures which they had never 
asked at their hands, while they bad asked for the power of apply- 
ing such measures as should seem good to them for themselves. 
He contrasted the general crimelessness of Ireland with the wide- 
spread crime in England, and asked if the report of the Com- 
mittee sitting to inquire into the infanticide so general here 
would lead to a “ Protection of Infant Life (England) Bill.” Mr. 
Martin hardly perceives that the sympathy of the respectable 
classes of any country with a particular kind of crime, is a 
condition of things requiring far more exceptional measures than 
even a far greater prevalence of crime with which there is no such 
sympathy. One burglar with a friend in every country gentle- 
man’s house will spread more insecurity and terror than ten who 
have no such adventitious aid. One kind of crime in which 
Society is an accomplice, does more to undermine the foundations 
of the State than ten which Society detests and seeks eagerly to 
expose and punish. 





The motion for going into Committee was carried by 152 votes 
to7; Sir Colman O'Loghlen’s amendment, limiting the power to 
suspend Habeas Corpus to one year instead of two, was negatived 
by a majority of 52 (60 votes against 8); Mr. Bagwell’s amend- 
ment to omit the Press clauses for the (continued) Peace Preserva- 
tion Act, was rejected by a majority of 44 (55 votes against 11), 


mendous inherent will. He moves large bodies of men with rare 
success, and handles them splendidly. He carries out his plans as 
a man recites something thoroughly committed to memory. The King, 
too, has a superb judgment. The beauty of the Prussian military 
mind is its great carefulness, It is never hasty nor ill-advised.” 
The king has certainly got far less credit than he deserves for 
choosing with judgment and supporting with firmness the men 
through whom he has conquered. For the rest, General Sheridan’s 
encominm amounts to attributing to the German soldiers the 
highest type of the old German qualities, diligence and fidelity,— 
Fleiss und Treue. 


On Thursday, the Right Honourable James Stansfeld, in laying 
the corner-stone of a new Unitarian Chapel at Halifax (the 
borough for which he sits), took the opportunity of speaking with 
warm praise of the generous faith felt by the Presbytarians of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, in 
the right of the people of the future to determine the character 
of their own faith. They ‘‘combined in a most remarkable 
degree, positive religious faith,—I may say dogmatic faith,—with 
the belief and conviction that however positive their faith might 
be, it was not for them to attempt by creeds, or formularies, or 
tests, to narrow, to crib, to confine the religious convictions of 
their fellow-men or of their successors.” Their ancestors had 
simply dedicated the Church, *‘ for the exercise and performance 
of religious worship, and for the service of Almighty God;” and 
Mr. Stansfeld dedicated the new chapel in the same words to the 
same broad purposes, on which he remarked that it was impossible 
toimprove. Possibly. But the Positivists would think it 
very possible to improve on such a formula, and would declare 
that it did narrow, crib, and confine the convictions of men 
who might wish, with them, to worship not God, but 
Humanity. As far as we can see, Mr. Stansfeld’s principle 
should go to declaring that the majority of those at any one time 
subscribing to keep up any chapel, should have power to determine 
the character of its religious worship, or even that it should be 
used for other than religious uses, if it so pleased them. If it is 
right to limit the trust of such a building to ‘‘ the service of 
Almighty God,” it can hardly be wrong to limit it to the service 
of God as revealed in Christ. In fact, the exact permissive area 
of the religious trust becomes a mere question of judgment. 


A series of lectures on social and literary questions, to be given 
on Saturday afternoons, will commence on this day week, at the 
theatre of the School of Mines, in Jermyn Street. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes will open the series with an account of observations made 
during his recent visit to the United States. On succeeding 
Saturdays the Dean of Westminster, Mrs. Fawcett, and others 
will lecture. The proceeds are to be devoted to the maintenance 
of the beneficent operations of the Working-Men’s Club and 
Institute Union. 


What is really happening in Central Asia thissummer? Ac- 
cording to the Indian telegrams, Herat has just gone through 
another siege, and has been captured by Yakoob Khan, which Indians 
believe to be a very alarming business. Yakoob Khan is a rival 
of the Shere Ali to whom Lord Mayo gives an annual grant, with 
the understanding that it will help him to keep order among his 
turbulent subjects, that he is to be himself a good neighbour, and 
that he will give no ear to Russian intrigues. Yakoob Khan’s 
success is, therefore, in some way a misfortune for the policy of 
the Indian Government, and is the more irritating because Shere 
Ali was on his way to relieve Herat, and his rival just got in 
before him. Then the Russian spectre is brought on the stage. 
At this very time the Russians are getting ready an expedition 
against Khiva, which is the political neighbour of Herat on the 
side away from India, and they are supposed to be assisting 
Yakoob Khan in order to prevent any help to Khiva from Affghan- 
istan. It is clear that there will be a Central Asian row this summer, 
but we doubt whether anything will come of it. The Rus- 
sians went back last year after an advance into the most southern 
province of Bokhara, and they may go back from Khiva too, and 
we do not believe in the least that Yakoob Khan is bribed by 
them. ‘There would have been no necessity, and the Russians in 











and the Bill then passed through Committee. 





General Sheridan is said to have been ‘‘ interviewed” in New 
York directly on his return from the scenes of the great European 
war, and to have passed an extremely cautious and non-committal 
judgment on what he had seen. One sentence, however, is worth 


that quarter have not too much cash. The Indian Government is 
quite right in watching all that goes on, and perhaps should send 
a quiet word to St. Petersburg that Khiva is not to be held; but 
there is no reason for a sensation about it, when we have got used 
to the new aspect of Central Asian politics which was introduced 
by the Russian occupation of Samarcand. 








notice, as containing his impression of the kind of power shown by 
the German military leaders: —“ Von Moltke is a man of tre- 


Consols were on Friday 913 to 913 (ex. div.). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——_—>—— 


THE EAGLES AND THE CARCASE. 





* \ 7 HERESOEVER the carcase is, there will the eagles— | 


[or the vultures ]—be gathered together.” The Govern- 
ment of France is little more than a carcase, and one almost in 


a state of putrefaction, but the eagles are already gathering | 


together, and this week, besides two great circling flights of 
the Imperialist eagles over it,—one a semi-official vindication 
of the Emperor, of which the inspired Daily Telegraph gave a 


résumé on Thursday, one an acknowledged and very abusive | 


letter from Plon-Plon to M. Jules Favre, which all the news- 


papers published on Friday,—there have not been wanting | 
plenty of signs that the time for the swooping of the birds of | 


prey upon the mangled remains of government in France, and 
for their unsavoury struggle over it, is close at hand. The 
first great sign came in General Ducrot’s interpellation in the 
Assembly as to the Prefect of the Department of the Niévre. 
He demanded that M. Tenaille-Saligny, the prefect in ques- 
tion, should be removed from a department where his views— 


i.e., Republican views,—are utterly unpopular, and he attacked | 
the Minister of the Interior, M. Picard, for retaining him there | 
against the wish of the department, where M. Saligny’s party | 


had always been defeated at the elections. M. Picard, he said, 
had privately admitted to him the reason why he retained M. 


Saligny in the prefecture,—namely, that “it was not so easy | 


to find Republican prefects,’—a report of M. Picard’s answer 
warmly repudiated by M. Picard himself, who maintained that 
what he had said was, that it was difficult to find any Repub- 


lican prefects so good as M. Saligny; but none the less the | 


Right of the Assembly applauded General Ducrot’s sarcasm 


with vehemence. The General then went on to attack the | 
Republican party, and indeed the Government of last Sep-| 


tember itself, in the bitterest terms, to the delight of the 


Right. Many of his former “ honourable colleagues’”’ on the | 
Left had shown that, while sitting in the Assembly, “ they | 


were secretly preparing an insurrection, and had proved them- 
selyes men of disorder, of pillage, and of violence.’’ Of course 


the anger of the Left, and the delight of the Right, became | 


furious at this speech, and General Ducrot’s address was given 
its true interpretation by one of the members of the Right, 
to the great enthusiasm of the party at large, by the 
significant exclamation, “ Vive le Roi!’ Ducrot, in short, 
took the first step towards initiating a monarchical restora- 
tion. 

Nor has M. Thiers failed to appreciate the strength and 
resolution of this party, though he appears to be still working 
to stave off indefinitely, if not to prevent, the restoration it 
calls for. It is known that M. Picard has virtually resigned 
the Ministry of the Interior, and that he is to be succeeded 
by a still more moderate Republican, either M. Victor 
Lefranc, or M. Lambrecht. Moreover, General Le Flo has 
resigned the War Office, and is to be succeeded by General 
Cissey, who has taken so conspicuous a part in the reduction 
of Paris. The Republicans are anxious to adjourn at once to 
Paris, but M. Thiers has been compelled by the violent oppo- 
sition of the Right to pledge himself to keep the Government 
at Versailles. Nor is this all. M. Thiers himself, indeed, is strain- 
ing every nerve not to estrange the moderate Republicans. He 


intends to give the Governorship of the Bank of France to) 


M. Picard, and to send General Le Flo as Ambassador to St. 


Petersburg. Dut now that Paris is taken, even M. Thiers’ | 


power is on the wane. The Right have actually prepared a 


Bill,—conceived with the sole object of rendering M. Picard’s | 


appointment to the Bank of France impossible,—to enact 
that an out-going minister shall for six months be disqualified 
for aceepting any other office under Government. Everything 


seems to point to a united movement between the Legitimists | 


and the Orleanists to undermine M. Thiers’ power, and decree 


a restoration of the monarchy in France. If the great majority | 
of the 140 elections to fill up the vacant places in the Chamber | 


issue in the election of monarchists, as is expected, the crash 
would come immediately. If M. Thiers can manage to get a 


majority of Republicans of his own stamp returned, it may be | 
longer delayed, and M. Thiers might even venture to try a| 
dissolution. But now that Paris is no longer formidable, the | 


bitterness of the Right against the “Government of September ” 
will wax day by day, and we do not seriously doubt that when 
the collision comes, M. Thiers will find himself compelled 
either to retire altogether from power, or to take back to his 
fickle old heart one of the branches of the Bourbons. 
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| n the meantime, if we may trust the imperial inspiration 
of the Daily Telegraph, the Emperor is making another and 
| very feeble, bid for power ; while Prince Napoleon, either te 
an irritable desire to show his literary ability, or from ain 
| faint remnant of hope for the Bonapartes, has indited a fone 
invective against the Government of September to M. Jules 
Favre, most of the able taunts in which would haye a double 
barb if the Imperial Government were substituted in hig acrid 
sentences for ‘the Government of National Defence,” Neither 
the Emperor nor the Prince is willing to lose anything for want 
of asking ; but neither of them is able to furnish what might, 
even serve as an excuse to their own party for recalling 
them to power after a catastrophe so dramatic. The Emperor's 
pamphlet is to be entitled, we are told, //s en ont Menti (“The 
have lied about it ’’), and is supposed to be an exposure of the: 
calumnies heaped upon his dynasty. The only new point not 
contained,—and wisely not contained,—in the manifesto issueg 
while still a prisoner at Wilhelmshohe, is the explicit decla. 
| ration that the Emperor did wish for war with Germany ; did 
| wish to recover the Rhine provinces for France, but did not 
wish for it “till France could be ready to make it with suc. 
cess.’ If the pamphlet is authentic, this declaration is, wo. 
suppose, meant to rehabilitate himself with the nation for his. 
apparent moral subserviency to Germany while in captivity, 
But we should judge that it will only add another item of 
| evidence to the long list of proofs of the abyss of melancholy 
vacillation into which a mind once strong has fallen. Indeed, 
will it not be retorted on him that when he told the 
King of Prussia at Sedan that France had compelled him 
'to make war against his will, without adding the rider that 
his inclination was only waiting till he could be sure of 
success, the best description of that craven and unpatriotic 
apology would be to say, in the words of the pamphlet, “I. 
ena menti”? Neither the Emperor nor Prince Napoleon will 
| persuade France just at present to hold the dynasty guiltless. 
of the present ignominy and anarchy. 

As amongst the Bourbon competitors for the Crown of 
France, we are still disposed to think the Comte de Cham- 
bord’s chance the best, especially if it be true, as ramour says, 
that the Orleanists are willing to amalgamate their claims 
with his, and to take the chance of the reversion,—a chance 
that would not, perhaps, be estimated very high by a good. 
political actuary, — after the Comte de Chambord’s life- 
interest has expired. Nor do we think that the Comte 
de Paris’ claims have any advantage at all over those 
lof the elder Bourbon. As a matter of policy, it is 
something to rally even so small a party as the Legiti- 

mists round the tottering throne which is to be set up, if 
their adhesion alienates nobody,—and nothing is more remark- 
‘able than the decided preference of the Republicans for the 
older branch of the family. There is something, too, im 
getting back distinctly to the hereditary principle, if the throne 
is really ever to become again a living part of the French con- 
stitution. Nothing is more certain than that a throne needs 
| building on something more than popular choice,—on some 
_ quality which the popular choice respects, as beyond its powerto 
| give,—if itis to be stable. If popular election be the principle, 
then the logic of facts requires a periodic return to the 
people,—in other words, a President, not a King. Again, @ 
| king with a pedigree and a historical claim is more likely to. 
| be constitutional than a merely elected king, because his pride 
\is partly in his genealogical claim, and he does not depend 
for his raison d’étre on proof of his power to govern. 
From all we know of the Comte de Chambord, he will 
'be quite as good a King for France as a country 
which is attached to no Royal house can expect to have. 
| It seems to us somewhat childish to wish, not for a particular 
king,—but for a king,—which is the French state of mind? 
now, a8 it was the Jewish, when the Jews got tired of their 
judges. But that being the state of mind, the Comte 
de Chambord seems quite as likely to turn out well 
as any other,—rather less likely to be influenced by 
the evil traditions of his house, simply because they 
‘are further removed from him, and a life of banishment 
intervenes between him and the story of his ancestors’ mistakes. 
A Napoleon will always be trying to be Napoleonic, and it is 
not given to ordinary mortals to succeed in being Napoleonic, 
while failure in that line is of all failures the worst. An 
| Orleanist will always be trying to be astute, and in France 
| astuteness is apt to lead to mischief. It is quite possible that 
the Comte de Chambord may be simply honest, amiable, and 
| stupid; and the sort of monarch who has probably as good 
a chance as apy now in France is perhaps a m 
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kind,—who will look to his ancestors for| Mr. Mitchel and Mr. Martin did their utmost to ostracize 
and never attempt to be particularly | that Constitution with irreverent cries of “ Didderum 
his own account, but simply straight- doo!” To talk of it as sacred and, above all, inalienable 
and disposed to take the most popular | now-a-days, is a serious blunder of memory on the part of 
France will hardly obtain that except | Mr. Martin. 

There is hardly anything more bewildering in the study of 
| political symptoms than an Irish election, such an election, 
| for example, as Mr. Martin’s for Meath, or O'Donovan Rossa’s 
|for Tipperary. It may be remembered that Mr. Martin, 

MR. JOHN MARTIN. . : before he stood for Meath, was a candidate for the representa- 

its Sere ator Sa tet Sen te Se wed oe, See 

ew ° ® f i 

Sauer ’ ae rhetorical rowdy of the kind which is not | but ee Mr. Martin eal @ aie *y em that ‘an 
uncommon as yet in Irish —oy Se oo even | vastly preferred a young Guardsman ready to vote and to 
in the Irish representation ; but as mild a mannere man as fight, if need be, in defence of the Union. To whom is the 
ever tried to - the vig on fire, - = could poe om | | Union so all-important as it is to a family like the Grevilles, 
— in = 7 aaa p Shane. rca them rte sess : | aes pore gate peta — = cong = baer Sem ¢ 
and whose sty , she ) : t ut the priests and people of Meath, who shortly afterwards 
and finish of ae ese 18 pons any ye dis- | returned Mr. Martin without any tronble, were certainly about 

d occasionally to become prosy. é tlouse of Commons | the last men in Ireland who might have been expected so 
accordingly heard Mr. Martin with almost but not quite as | to distinguish themselves. Not nae had they in 5 eeidliy- 
much attention as it paid to his predecessor, Mr. Frederick conducted contest, in which the county was polled out, ousted 
Lucas, when the county of Meath twenty years ago| Mr. Grattan in favour of Mr. Lucas; but at such general 
discarded with contumely the veteran Repealer Henry | elections as had since occurred, and on other public occasions, 
Grattan, son of a rs. ae ~~ ved as z | their proclaimed politics had been of a decidedly Conservative 
representative @ converte P uaker and an Englishman to | complexion. We have heard it said by one who is somewhat 
plead in the anti-diluvian ays of Lord Aberdeen for the | versed in the mysteries of Irish politics, that the real reason of 
repeal of i wry ered a vey ong roe of the Mr. Martin's election was that his opponent, Mr. Plunkett, 
pnoscogae -~ urc : — a 18 “re Frm F Fresanases o eae | was strongly supported by Cardinal Cullen, Powerful as that 
—, 4 b+ sr calle apd = San af cee ——— —— ~ in — A = mereenge | Lemp 

ill. . ; : four the same good fortune does not, it seems, attend his well- 
and sincerity that may be not unfairly described as refreshing. | meant efforts to make Members of Parliament. His candi- 
ia Re eg ye ey 

, |and respect, but somehow or other, a e end o e 

all, _ ooo late rarely. = a — a be wyine election in find themselves at the bottom of the poll. 
to smother his memory of the tremendous pledges of the | So it was in this case certainly. An Ulster Presbyterian, 
hastings in the cloudiest verbiage of Parliamentary formalism, |a Repealer and rather more, a preferred by this aaa 
and so produces @ certain eminently uncandid effect, as if ingly Catholic and rather Conservative constituency to an 
he spoke with ~ oe in his cheek. But Mr. |unexceptionable candidate, a scion of the most ancient 
Tatanen groove, # sang ba, ban tn thes choca ogee end | cht. gure Sse, saasigy te the Gas af Chae We ont 
straightforward. He is also evidently a man of culture, who | gives it priests to the present day. This perplexes. But 
has derived no inconsiderable amount of sweetness and light then it must be observed that the majority of the Meath 
from books and travel. This deserves to be especially noted, electors did not take the trouble of polling. They did not 
as some of the younger Irish Members appear to be decidedly | care to vote either for the Cardinal's candidate or Mr. Butt’s 
deficient in such elements, and in those respects at least, | candidate. Perhaps the provision of outside cars to bring 
= J be Penve Boos Baad” of ea Ny —— ao a. | — to the a -— a At all — > are 
wie . 1 | In Lipperary when onovan Rossa was elected, the majority 

style, even when most earnest, has, to a marked degree, the | of the electors simply stayed at home and attended to agricul- 
ee eg of “4 rime ore’ ayer ; o he |ture. The Clare electors in 1828 did not stop to consider this 
appears to have but one stock argument, which, after all, is vital question of cars, but camped in the streets and fields for 
only an assertion, that it is the inalienable right of the Queen, | days together, while O'Connell was conducting his celebrated 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland to make laws for the people | contest. The different conduct of the great mass of the 
of Ireland. | Tipperary and Meath electors nowadays proves, notwithstand- 


This argument can hardly be said to found itself in the | ing the actual result in each case, that there is not much 
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nature of things; nor is it one which Mr. Martin himself has 
always regarded with implicit reverence. Quite the contrary. 


In 1848, Mr. Martin belonged to what might be not inac- 
curately described as the Red Republican section of the Young | 


Ireland party. This section was headed by Mr. Mitchel. 
As was David to Jonathan, and as was Box to Cox, so was Mr. 
John Mitchel to Mr. John Martin. When Mr. Mitchel was 
transported to Bermuda, and his journal the United Irishman 
suppressed under the Treason Felony Act, Mr. Martin founded 
the Jrish Felon. The political doctrines of the Jrish Felon were 
republican and communistic. Not merely the connection 
with England by the Union, but the antecedent political con- 
stitution of Ireland were spoken of with unmitigated contempt, 
and the confiscation of all property in land advocated as a 
necessary act of revolution. In one or other of these journals 
at this time appeared a ballad, which it was felt by the mob 
summed up the whole case as ballads only can, and which was 
a8 popular in the Confederate Clubs of Dublin as Lillibullero 
was among the Williamites after the battle of the Boyne. It 
began :— 
“The Constitution of '82, 
Didderum doo, didderum doo!” 

And all its efficacy lay in the profane refrain of these two 
lines. Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. Gavan Duffy, Mr. Meagher, 
Mr. D’Arcy McGee, Mr. O’Gorman, the ablest and most 
respected leaders of the National party, held as long as 
they could to the platform of the Constitution of ‘82; 
but the trath due to history compels us to record that 


popular enthusiasm of an active and practical character to 
| back the agitators of home rule, whenever they may be called 
upon to undertake the contest of constituencies on a really 
large scale. 

The part that Mr. Martin proposed to himself to play in 
Parliament is already apparently played out; and we are 
rather sorry for it. He seems to think it is his duty to enter 
Parliament in order to protest against its jurisdiction, and that 
he would not be justified even in allowing his name to be 
numbered in a division list. If Mr. Martin be right in prin- 
ciple, he ought not even to vote for the repeal of the Act of 
Union, if it were proposed to the House of Commons. His 
constituents, especially the Priests, are perhaps not at heart 
so dissatisfied with the Act which suspends the Habeas Corpus 
in some baronies of Meath. The rapid emigration, which is 
at present taking place, of certain very troublesome members 
of their congregations is, doubtless, far from disagreeable to 
them. But if Mr. Martin should carry out his sublime doc- 
trine of total abstinence in regard to some question in which 
they are really interested—the question of Denominational 
Education, for example, or some issue of foreign policy that 
may appear to afford a hope of restoring the Temporal Power 
of the Pope—then Meath will very probably consign Mr. John 
Martin to the same limbo that received Mr. Henry Grattan. 
It is not, we imagine, a constituency that will long submit to be 
represented by a mere political teetotaller, however amiable, 
intelligent, and incorruptible. 


| 
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THE DISEASE OF FRANCE. 


7: real hideousness of the hideous events which have 
taken up the last ten weeks in Paris seems to most 
Englishmen, familiar with and even accustomed to measuring 


the horrors of the Great Revolution, their comparative cause- | 


lessness, the want of sufficient reason for the outbreak of 
passions so fearful. We can understand and have a right to 
palliate the hideous outbreak of passion which caused the mas- 
sacres of the first Revolution. The people, delivered from a 
yoke more minutely hateful than any which we can now 
clearly imagine, ground down by social injustice, and having 
just tasted the sweetness of freedom, feared that they were 
about to be betrayed to their old oppressors, and took that 
horrible vengeance which multitudes, once made sensible of 
their great power, and always sensible of their great weakness, 
are apt to take when panic strikes them. We may not 
unreasonably or unjustly say that the atrocious and rapidly 
degenerating class-tyranny of the reigns which preceded 
the Revolution, were far more responsible for the vengeance 


0 —e 

| of the creed of the town and country population only, but in 
| great measure the secret organization of the former which nas 

| separated them into two sections with so little of comm, 
aim, so much of deadly animosity between them. It — 
| been the secresy even more than the difference of aim which 
has estranged the two parties. It has sown fear in the ming 
| of the rural party, for we always fear what we know to bg 
working in the dark by means we don’t understand; and jt 
| has sown selfishness in the mind of the secret societies them. 
| selves, for selfishness always comes of that sort of absolute 

| separateness of conversation and aim which is neceggg 
| to keep a secret. Only where a whole nation, like the 
| Italians before the recovery of Italy, is thus banded together 
_can a really large patriotism survive the great trial of secret 
| proceedings. The cities of France have not only lost 
all influence over the country, but have inspired positive 
|hatred there by the dread felt of their secretly organized 
| associations; and the rural districts have, in their turn, stimu. 
lated and rendered necessary the secrecy they dreaded, by the 
| support they gave to the tyranny of Ossarism on the express 


wreaked upon the innocent members of those classes who | understanding that it would wage war with these teachers of 
subsequently suffered, than the bloodthirsty rulers who were |esoteric doctrines, and ferret them out of their lairs, We 
the mouthpiece of the people’s rage and fear. But now| hardly care to determine whether the rural party who ren. 


| 


where is there any analogous justification for the horrors of | dered the secrecy necessary, or the city party which rather 





the civil war in France? for the bloodthirst of Versaillists and 
Communists alike, for the vindictiveness which sought to 
destroy Paris rather than leave it to France, and which 
murdered the innocent ‘hostages’ of the party of Order; 
for that fear and fury manifested towards Paris in the National 
Assembly which threw so many Moderates into the arms of 
the Red Republic, which decreed the ill-treatment and even 
execution of many of the first prisoners taken from the Com- 
mune and so began the competition in murder, for the horrible 
massacres by which the successes of the Regulars have been 
followed, and for the proclamations by which M. Thiers has 
apparently sought to stimulate passions which it was his first 
duty to control? Surely here is a problem even more painful 
and difficult of solution than that of the Reign of Terror 
itself. It may be, and is true, that the Reign of Terror pro- 
duced an infinitely larger number of causeless executions 
than this struggle, where the executions on either side have been 
as yet mostly limited to one. or two days of supreme violence. 
But granting that the flow of blood has been, as far as the 
guillotine or the capital sentences passed by the combatants have 
been concerned, far less terrible, the causes for deadly passion 
have also apparently been so far inferior to those of the Great 
Revolution that the net result seems at once more calamitous 
and more inexplicable. A civil war that arises from slight 
causes must always be a more sinister phenomenon than a civil 
war arising from causes inscribed conspicuously on the history 
of centuries,—for it seems to show, not so much that political 
passions are strong, as that national affections, the mutual 
regards and reverence of people of the same blood and language 
for each other, are weak. It may be very noble to offer your 
life for a mere political principle ; but it is very far from noble 
to take another’s life for the same political principle, unless 
compromise involve a clear and positive sin ;—now, in the pre- 
sent state of France, all ideas of clear and positive sin, as con- 
nected at least with politics, are almost obsolete ; and perhaps 
on that very account the passions of parties have risen to 
their highest point. The absence of a high standard of 
obligation by which to measure political duty, itself tends, we 
conceive, to centre violent passions on petty issues. And the 
same is true, of course, of the absence of a strong patriotic tie 
between the members of the same nation; if that wastes 
away, it is pretty certain that party passions will supply its 
place, and grow stronger at its cost. 

Can it be true, then, that since the Great Revolution, 
national feeling has dwindled in France, and that, by its atrophy, 
partizan creeds and animosities have profited? We fear that at 
least there have grown up in France what Mr. Disraeli, with 
much less truth in relation to England, talked of thirty 
years ago as “two nations” instead of one,—the nation of 
the secret societies of the cities, and the nation of the small 
landed proprietors of the provinces. As Mr. Frederic Harrison 
said truly enough in that article in which he celebrated some- 
what prematurely the praises of the Commune before its disin- 
terestedness had been tried, ‘‘The social condition of the great 
cities was not homogencous with that of the rural districts. Paris 
has one religious, political, and social ideal, and the country 
people another. The attempt to force either to submit to the 
ideal of the other, has ended in a bitter struggle.” But even 
that is not the whole truth. 


revelled in the secrecy and seemed to enjoy the plotting 
almost as much as its aims, were the most responsible for 
the estrangement which has resulted. Doubtless the former 
would be the more culpable, if they had not also been the 
more ignorant, and the least able to understand the evils they 
were causing. But the result is the same. These great rami. 
fications of the organizations of secret doctrines,—always and 
naturally the more violent because they were secret,—have 
concentrated the patriotism of those who belonged to them 
on the society instead of the nation ; while the dread of these 
associations has concentrated the patriotism of those who 
have for so many years ruled France, on the ‘ party of order,’ 
instead of the nation. Thus has the national feeling of 
France been undermined, and the sacredness of the strongest 
social ties been demoralized, by that sense of the urgent 
necessities of conspiracy, and that fear of conspiracy, which are 
the surest solvents of the sense of obligation. We need hardly 
say that if this cause of moral schism in France is to cease, it 
can only be by the help of a Government which, while guarding 
order, encourages as much as possible the openest speech, even 
with regard to doctrines which sections of the Community 
think subversive of all order,—a very dim hope at present. 
There is one thing more subversive of order than the most 
subversive doctrine openly avowed, and that is the same 
doctrine secretly organized. 

Mr. Harrison has pointed out another great characteristic 
of the Communistic party in Paris and elsewhere, which has 
also tended greatly to sap national sen timent and diminish the 
repulsiveness of civil war. It is this :—‘‘ The people of Paris 
believe not in any God, nor in any man. But they have a 
religion of their own, for which they are ready to die. That 
religion is the faith that capital and its holders must adapt 
themselves to nobler uses, or they had better cease to exist.” 
There is no doubt that this active denial ot so much 
which is the common background of life to most nations, 
diminishes vastly the sense of mutual respect and national 
faith. Cast away faith in the unseen, and you begin imme- 
diately to measure people by what is most seen, and to forget 
more and more that which is least seen, even though not wholly 
unseen. It may be quite true that this practical Atheism is 
almost as general (and, of course, even more culpable) in those 
who do recognize an unseen and mysterious rule over every 
heart, as it is in those who have come to the open avowal of 
Atheism, and who, as a consequence, have very little disposi- 
tion to put their trust “in any man,” who supersede their 
leaders as soon as they see the glimmering of a policy displeas- 
ing to themselves. But though you may have practical 
Atheism where there is no theoretic Atheism, you are pretty 
sure to have more of it where the intellect is always enfore- 
ing the Atheism of the heart. And politically, the first result 
of this repudiation of all the mystery of human life, is a passion- 
ate self-confidence of judgment on comparatively very small 
questions of material interests, which leads men to stake 
the greatest issues on the smallest dogmas. Of course, if 
your sole religious creed is, as Mr. Harrison says the Parisian 
creed is, that capital and its holders must adapt themselves to 
nobler uses, or they had better cease to exist,—you will be 
disposed to stake, on the chance of getting the power to re-cast 





It is not the heterogeneousness | the relations between Capital and Labour, at least as much as 
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the French Puritans risked in the struggle for freedom of 
worship, and much more than the Irish Catholics 
risked in the struggle for emancipation. Expunge all 
the regions of faith which make the question of 
the distribution of wealth comparatively small, and you will 
find that there will be fanatics as well prepared to draw 
the sword for a theory of capital, as ever were fanatics 
for » theory of religion. And this is the real result of 
poth the theoretical and practical Atheism of France,—that, 
on comparatively small and very difficult and unsettled ques- 
tions, Frenchmen fight with a bitterness and virulence 
which would be almost impossible to men who really 
believed that there was a higher life and far 
reater issues outside the world of such conflicts, than 
ever could be found in it. True, the Communists of 
Paris have believed far more earnestly in “fraternity” than 
the rural party, and have sought to realize it at the cost of 

at sacrifices to themselves. But then their only test of 
fraternity has been the visible willingness to recast pro- 
ary arrangements, and they have been apt to think no 
deserving of being treated as a brother who did not 
uiesce in this narrow, not to say mean, test of brotherhood. 

On the whole, we should say, that the terrible ferocity 
of the strife, as compared with the apparent smallness of the 
aims fought for, is due chiefly to the real atrophy of those 
national affections which render civil war fearful,—and that 
this, again, is due partly to the cruel restraints imposed on 
the intelligence of the towns by the fears of the country, 
and the consequent organization of that intelligence into 
secret societies, which have made a conspiracy of half the 
patriotism of France, and alienated the other half ;—partly to 
the terrible dissolution of that spiritual faith which‘alone ensures 
that the selfish and material interests of life should not wholly 
absorb the minds of the people, and that the “ fraternity ” 
which has always been, and still is, the genuine and noble 
ideal of the French ouvrier, shall not be limited to men of one 
party and one creed,—and this, too, a party and creed based on 
vague speculative views about some of the most questionable 
and perplexing of economic theories, in the consideration of 
which self-interest is certain to have far more influence than 
scientific reason. 
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THE ECONOMIC LESSON OF THE COMMUNE. 


HAT will be the effect of the Communist failure on 

the social elevation of the masses? When the pas- 

sions justly aroused by last week’s catastrophe have died 
away, the motives and objects of an insurrection designed to 
reorganize society, and its ultimate effect on the real welfare 
of the masses, will form the chief subjects of interest con- 
nected with it. Those who are trying to make the Europe 
of the future more like what they would wish to see it, will 
have forced on them the question how far their aims are im- 
peded or promoted by the civil war of Paris and its terrible 
tragedies. In the midst, therefore, of the hurry and excite- 
ment of the moment we should like to step aside for a little, 
and look at the permanent issue which underlies so much of 
the contest. At first sight, the prospect is somewhat dis- 
heartening. To take the very simplest view, it is impossible 
not to see that the destruction and waste of the last few 
months, and the disruption of business relations, will retard 
for years the production and accumulation of wealth upon 
which primarily the material welfare of the masses depends. 
Before wealth can be distributed, it must exist, and the pro- 
blem of distributing an average amount of well-being among 
large industrial communities is not simplified, but the reverse, 
by a diminution of the aggregate means. Still more will the 
object in view be at least temporarily hindered by the aggra- 
vation of political and class animosities through the insurrec- 
tion itself. We may quite expect at first a more jealous and 


| possible not to see that this is only a superficial aspect of the 
question. The problem we have stated is not to be shelved 
by any catastrophes, or the blunders of the workmen them- 
_ Selves in Aiming at a vague and shadowy ideal. If the vices 
of old societies are not to be stereotyped in modern Europe, 
| if some of the worst phenomena of a slave community are not 
_ to be reproduced in a society which consists of impoverished 
workmen and wealthy employers, then the economic questions 
which were at the bottom of the insurrection must be again 
| and again taken up, however wide the true solution may be 
from the ideas and aims of the insurgents. 
| In reality we believe that the insurrection, notwithstanding 
| the immediate loss to the cause of the masses involved in its 
defeat, will in the end accelerate, and, if statesmen are wise, 
ought to accelerate, the end desired. It is the nature of such 
| events as we have just seen to emphasize the ideas associated 
with them, and give them a compelling power over men’s 
| minds most powerful in promoting their acceptance, or the 
study of the right means of opposing them, in spite of the 
| prejudices they excite. The first French Revolution, with all 
its horrors, substituted a new society for the old; even the 
Revolution of 1848 left a trace of its peculiar ideas behind it, 
in the vast expenditure on public works which answered some 
of the objects of “national workshops ;” more recently we 
have seen how abortive attempts at insurrection in Ireland 
awakened men’s minds to the urgency of measures which were, 
if anything, not desired by the insurgents, but were the only 
means possible for meeting the insurrection. In the same way the 
civil war of the last two months cannot but concentrate poli- 
tical thought on the vast discontent which bred it, and on the 
state of education among the masses which gave so much 
currency to Utopian delusions and aggravated the crimes of 
the closing scenes. It is of little use to say that the motive- 
power is only envy,—that in the nineteenth century, notwith- 
standing better wages and more comfort, the artizans have 
not got beyond the ideas which produced a Jack Cade rebel- 
lion. The phenomenon will not be got rid of by hard names, 
even if it deserves them, and the unstable equilibrium it 
creates will be a continual source of anxiety. And the actual 
history of the insurrection, though the insurgents and their 
allies have temporarily lost power and prestige, will certainly 
aggravate the discontent and danger. The misery resulting 
will be a fresh stimulus to passion, while there has been 
nothing like the failure of an experiment to make the Socialist 
doctrine unpopular with reflecting artizans. The Commune, 
they may say, never hada chance. It had to fight for dear 
life from the very beginning, and could not get beyond the 
organization of a camp. The partial socialist experiments 
that were tried, they may add, were so far not unsuccessful. The 
whole circumstances of Paris for many months were such as 
to necessitate a State organization for satisfying the ordinary 
wants of living, and the organization did not break down. 
Why not render permanent an arrangement which was possible 
under the stress of a siege, and which at least bestowed on the 
artizans of Paris a state of comfort which they had not before 
enjoyed? There is thus nothing in the history to create a dis- 
trust among working-men of the theories to which they have been 
prone. The spirit in which the insurrection has been suppressed, 
as all must recognize, will also aggravate the evil. They were 
hated, the artizans will say, with a perfect hatred, because the 
bourgeoisie, the capitalists, the State pensionaries, the gentle- 
men were eager to get back to their money-getting and luxury, 
and would not even consider whether a more equal share for 
all at the banquet of life was not possible. We cannot but 
conceive, therefore, as most formidable during the next few 
years the state of mind among the artizan classes, not only in 
France itself, but by sympathy throughout the whole continent 
of Europe. The discontent which bred the insurrection will 
| have been aggravated, and even apart from the interest 
which the insurrection itself will rouse, should concentrate the 











grasping selfishness on the part of those who possess, at least | thoughts of politicians on the means of averting the calamities 
in @ country like France,—coming out in private in a rougher | involved in the existence of such feelings. No such stimulus 


application of the rules of competition, and a more dis- 
tant intercourse with the “ inferiors” employed, and com- 
ing out in legislation in every kind of restrictive regulation 


should be necessary, but its operation may still be beneficent. 
There are also one or two subordinate lessons, but still of 
great practical importance, taught by the disasters of the Com- 











to make capital and property secure, and guard those who| mune. One is the inability of attempting to educate the 
possess against another irruption from below. These con- | workmen by the enthusiastic advocacy of the hard principles 
ditions of the problem of elevating the masses are in the | of political economy. Science is, of course, passionless, and 
highest degree unfavourable. For years, perhaps, it will be | has no likes or dislikes, but the enthusiasm for the present 
uphill work to bring the old questions to the foreground, and | economic system, which is not unnatural among theorists and 
it will certainly take some time before the recently existing | the men who teach the workmen from above, has a grating 
vantage-ground of accumulating wealth to be distributed, and | effect, for very sufficient reasons, upon the pupils. What the 
to employ labourers, is reacquired in France. But it is im-| theorist admires, and very justly, is the perfection with 
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which wealth is created and distributed by a complicated 
and spontaneous machinery, by which millions of human 
beings are supported upon narrow room, the great 
majority in an advanced state of civilization compared 
with the state of much fewer numbers not very many 
centuries ago. The theorist, too, is apprehensive, and knows 
that any novel system, if it could ever be tried, will be likely 
to break down altogether. He may justly say, too, that what 
the present system accomplishes is nothing to what its 
triumphs would be were workmen themselves more careful— 
that they have the game in their own hands even now, and do 
not need to try any novel experiments. And such views are 
naturally echoed by successful individuals and classes. But 
the difficulty is that the pupils to whom this enthusiastic 
advocacy is applied, are necessarily so placed as to feel the 
pinch of the failures where the system breaks down, and 
cannot be expected to take them so philosophically, even if 
they could hold the wider views as to the difficulty of 
any system which the theorist entertains. People who may 
be forced to starve by a new invention which destroys 
their means of living, or by a commercial crisis, cannot take 
the present system calmly, and must necessarily give ex- 
aggerated importance to these failures. No doubt, were they 
more careful, many of these failures would be mitigated ; but the 
imperfections of human nature are a necessary condition of 
the problem, and because they are imperfect we cannot suppose 
that the artizans will be any the more content. The late 
insurrection, therefore, may be taken as a formidable protest 
against the merely scientific and philosophic way of treating 
the problems affecting the artizan classes. The causes of the 
discontent which lighted up so tremendous a conflagration 
cannot have been slight, and the easy and confident mode of 
refuting socialist fallacies must be definitely given up. It is 
significant enough that the explosion should occur in a country 
where the teaching of orthodox political economy is always 
given in its hardest form. French economists will hardly 
make any allowances at all. They have laboured to demon- 
strate that the system of competition is so perfect as to leave 
no deficiencies to be supplemented, and they resent with scorn 
any notion of failure in its working. 

A second lesson is the error of the excess of thrift, and 
jealousy of property-rights, which is the vice of French 
society. The enthusiastic advocacy of orthodox political 
economy is perhaps only a form of this social vice, aggravated 
by the neatness of French logic. Now, whatever may be 
said for an economic system founded upon competition, it 
must be admitted to be quite possible for the moral evils of 
an unscrupulous use of it in all social relations to ex- 
coed the material advantages. A society in which there 
were no cordial relations between classes, no common 
pursuits, no willing contributions towards common aims, would 
really be a society full of intestine war; and it is to be feared 
both that French society has nearly reached this stage, and 
that it is a danger of all industrial communities. Different 
groups become strangers to each other, and their only inter- 
course may be one of competition, which is apt to take its 
lowest shape. One corrective to this evil is that of generous 
giving, and if society is not to be destroyed, other correctives 
must be found, chiefly, we believe, in the increase of the func- 
tions of the State, and the extension of its educational and 
disciplinary agencies. The end should be that while all classes 
are socially bound together, competition should come to be 
viewed mainly as a means of distributing the general wealth 
of society according to individual tastes, and in proportion to 
individual efforts, and not as an instrument of avarice or greed. 

We conclude, then, that the result of the insurrection must 
be to give a new life to the problem of the distribution of 
wealth—that statesmen must seek more earnestly than ever to 
cover the lamentable failures of the present economic system, 
whether they are due to defective education or to other causes. 
The various remedies possible may be undoubtedly combined. 
Legislation and the general efforts of society in a proper spirit 
should promote in the masses a disposition to receive the first 
lesson of political economy, which is the necessary imperfec- 
tion of any system for so complex a task as the distribution 
of wealth among imperfect human beings. Nor can it be said 
that the expedients possible to statesmen for distributing some 
portion of the whole wealth of a community have been exhausted. 
None are equal singly or collectively to what prudent work- 
men could do for themselves, but they will help a little, and 
as workmen improve the aggregate result in a country of in- 
creasing wealth may be great. Amongst other means which 
might be suggested, there is the regulation for the common 








benefit of natural and artificial monopolies, which has certain} 
not yet been carried in any community to a tolerable d J 
of perfection. It would hardly be possibly to over-esti 

for instance, the amount of comfort which would be conferred 
on the citizens of crowded towns by the improved regulation 
of the monopolies of soil, water, light, and locomotion. Thi 
which the poor must now purchase dearly on account © 
defective regulation might be almost as free as air, and a 
common property which is neglected might be appropriated to the 
necessary expenditure of the community. Again, while private 
property remains the rule, a certain class of property which 
cannot be removed from the country, which possesses an increag. 
ing monopoly value, may well be the subject of restrictions as t 
possession and inheritance which would secure to the com. 
munity generally a portion of that value. In a country of 
increasing wealth, the common estate should, in fact, be sug. 
ceptible of almost indefinite increase, and become the means of 
adding to the enjoyments and comfort of every individual it 
contains. At present nations are so indebted, that to talk of 
national property, or a surplus of such property, is absurd, 
but the astonishing rate at which wealth now increases must 
make us look forward to a change in the condition of the 
principal nations. Even as it is, they possess properties which 
have little saleable value, but are of service to the community, 
and such properties may at least be increased. It is less im. 
portant, however, to point out particularexpedients, than to show 
their possibility. Statesmen will have no excuse in the con- 
ditions of society, or in the want of means, for neglecting the 
problems thrust upon them. 





THE REPORT ON VACCINATION. 


HE alarm which has been caused throughout all classes 
by the small-pox epidemic of the present year will make 
men attach great interest and importance to the Report of the 
Select Committee on Vaccination. One party has so sedu- 
lously preached against Jenner’s discovery as not only useless, 
but harmful, has adduced such singular instances of the 
unavoidable evil of vaccination, and of the excellent general 
health of those who have had small-pox, that inquiry became 
necessary. If it was true that the last epidemic was either 
not prevented, or was actually promoted by vaccination, that 
healthy children had all kinds of horrors communicated to 
them by it, and that the doctors simply advocated it for the sake 
of their own pockets, then not only would the system of levying 
repeated fines upon recalcitrant parents be a cruel oppression, 
but vaccination itself would have to be abandoned. But this 
is not the conclusion at which the Committee arrived. The 
report affirms the “ almost universal opinion of medical science 
and authority” that vaccination affords a very great, if not 
an absolute, protection against small-pox, and an almost abso- 
lute protection against death from small-pox, that proper pre- 
cautions will prevent injury to health or the communication 
of any malady, and that small-pox unchecked by vaccination 
is one of the most terrible and destructive of all diseases. 
From these premisses it follows logically that “ it is the duty 
of the State to endeavour to secure the careful vaccination of 
the whole population.” The main question is how that 
duty can be best discharged, and on this point we dis 
sent from the proposals of the Committee. According 
to the present system, a parent neglecting to have a 
child vaccinated within three months from its birth is 
liable to a single penalty of twenty shillings, and a parent 
refusing to have a child under the age of fourteen vaccinated 
is liable to a penalty of twenty shillings as often as he dis- 
obeys the order of a magistrate. The Report recommends 
that only one penalty in respect of the same child should be 
imposed for the future, so that parents who have a conscien- 
tious objection to vaccination may purchase an exemption 
from the general provisions of the law by a payment of 
twenty shillings. The opponents of vaccination may perhaps 
accept the compromise. We cannot think it will commend 
itself to any other classes of society. 

We have not the full report of the evidence given 
before the Committee, and the extracts published by 
the opponents of vaccination scarcely do justice to their own 
case. When we are told that the first witness they put 
forward had no personal knowledge on the subject, and con- 
fined himself to reading extracts from newspapers; that one 
of their medical witnesses delivered a prepared lecture instead 
of answering questions; and that a great many of the facts 
adduced were really the impressions of ignorant persons, col- | 
lected by hearsay, we cannot tell what there is to answer. 
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It is stated as a valuable piece of information that a doctor 
was once told by a woman that her poor mother always attri- 
buted the death of eight of her children to vaccination. What 
is the value of such testimony as this? What is the value of 
a report which, after publishing this doctor’s prepared lecture 
in full, adds that he “ was cross-examined by several members 
of the Committee. The result was to bring out more forcibly 
the utter inutility of vaccination, the worthlessness of the 
medical and statistical evidence upon which it is propped up, 
and the harmful nature of the unnatural operation” ¢ State- 
ments such as these make us look with suspicion on the iso- 
lated cases of careless or improper vaccination which are said 
to have come to the knowledge of the witnesses. Yet if we 
t that these cases are authentic, they prove nothing 
inst the general practice. The question is not whether 
yaccination has sometimes been carelessly administered, but 
whether it is essential. The Report assumes that it is, and 
from that the anti-vaccinators on the Committee have not 
dissented. Mr. Jacob Bright himself, who is recognized by 
the anti-vaccinators as their champion, proposed an amend- 
ment that “it is desirable that every facility should be given 
to enable the people to be carefully vaccinated.” It is a sin- 
lar comment on the professions of the anti-vaccinators to 
say that people should not be compelled to poison themselves, 
or fined more than once if they refuse the poison, but that they 
should have every facility for being poisoned. If the only 
result of the crusade against vaccination is to secure increased 
care and a supply of pure lymph, the abuse lavished on Jenner 
and his disciples will have been a waste of breath, and the end 
might have been attained more pleasantly as well as with 
greater certainty. 

Adopting the conclusion of the Committee as to the neces- 
sity of vaccination, we are therefore led to consider the ques- 
tion of compulsion. It is clear that there are two classes to 
which it may have to be applied,—the neglectful parents and 
the conscientious objectors. As regards the first class, one 
penalty is probably sufficient, and that penalty no doubt will serve 
as a test to separate the first class from the second. We think 
the Committee acted wisely in disregarding the suggestion 
that parents should be allowed to declare before a magistrate 
that they thought vaccination injurious, and should vouch for 
the sincerity of the declaration by paying a stamp duty of ten 
shillings. We think, too, that the repetition of penalties 
merely enables persons to hold themselves out as martyrs 
when they are really sacrificing their children, and encourages 
that unreasoning obstinacy which some people mistake for 
sound conviction. But before we give way to conscientious 
objections, we must count the cost. We are not legis- 
lating only for the parents who object to vaccination, 
we are legislating for their children and for the country 
at large. Once admit that vaccination is essential, that 
it is the best protection against small-pox, that small- 
pox without vaccination is the most terrible disease, and 
that each unvaccinated person is a centre of infection, 
and the duty of the State becomes paramount to all other 
considerations. Whatever may be “ the claims of the parent 
to control as he thinks fit the medical treatment of an infant 
child,” they cannot weigh against the child’s own health and 
the safety of the population. There may be some who main- 
tain that a child is its father’s property, and that if he chooses 
to neglect it no one else has a right to interfere. There may 
be others who think that a child is a proper subject for the 
application of all its father’s theories, and that there can be 
no harm in his teaching it any views he holds, even if they 
are absolutely subversive of society. To such the best 
answer is, that we have denied the parent’s right to 
bring up his children in ignorance, and that we have 
claimed the right of enforcing general education. The 
rule which applies here is still stronger as regards public 
health. Measures of punishment and repression may be con- 
sidered more or less effectual in diminishing crime, and in 
repairing the neglect of moral instruction. But health can 
only be secured by prevention. In the present case, we must 
either expose a certain number of children to the ravages of a 
fearful malady, and allow it to spread without any check save 
the prudence of the few and the pecuniary sympathies of the 
many, or we must interfere with the parental monopoly. 
There can be no doubt which course is more consistent with 
recent legislation, and with the true principles of government. 
We must save the children from their parents and the country 
from infection. 

It may be urged on the other side that certain parents have 
& genuine belief in the danger and inutility of vaccination, that 





in some instances diseases have been communicated, and that 
at the utmost vaccination is a possible preventive. But such 
a question as this must be decided on general principles, and 
by the best medical experience. The strongest grounds are 
given us for the belief that vaecination, if properly adminis- 
tered, is safe in itself, and the most certain remedy against 
small-pox. If vaccination were to be abandoned, the result 
would be that small-pox would become not an epidemic, but 
a pestilence, spreading infection far and wide, fatal in the 
majority of cases, inflicting permanent injuries on the survivors. 
This is the teaching of medical science, and against this we 
are asked to put the “conscientious belief” of a few people 
that medical science is either mistaken or dishonest. Because 
these people have the sincerity to sacrifice their own children, 
we are to let them spread the disease everywhere. We are 
to make a law for the general good, but allow every man to 
have his own opinion as to the policy of enforcing it. All we 
require is that a man should back his opinion by paying a 
penalty of twenty shillings, and when he has done that, he is 
to be free. It is impossible that such a principle can be 
followed, unless we are prepared to make vaccination an open 
question. We cannot admit that the benefits of it are so 
doubtful as to justify a parent in refusing it to his child, and 
at the same time maintain that its benefits are so great as to 
require its adoption under a penalty. It might as well be 
said that a parent might leave his child uneducated if he 
chose to pay a single fine, that a householder might purchase 
the right of keeping a pestilential dustheap, or a town the 
right of draining into the nearest river. If a law is 
to be of such imperfect obligation that its provisions 
may be evaded by anyone who can raise a sovereign, 
there will be an increased hardship to those whose means 
are too small but whose consciences are sensitive. As 
the poorer classes are most likely to suffer from careless 
vaccination, they will not thank the law which lets their 
richer neighbours defy it, but treats their neglect as criminal. 
Every instance of purchased exemption will be chosen as a 
proof of the inequality with which the law bears upon the 
two classes of society, and will be a fatal precedent. Those 
who are not able to appreciate the frivolity of the objections 
brought against vaccination can, at all events, see what 
account is made of them; and if they are to be resolved into 
a question of money, they will soon have bought a much 
better right to a hearing than they could gain during eight 
sittings of the Select Committee. 








SATIRIC UTOPIAS. 

IHE recent strides of the physical sciences and arts have long 
been exciting the imaginative anticipations of men in relation 

to the age which is approaching. But a great additional stimulus 
has probably been given to those fanciful attempts at reconstruction 
of the future to which such anticipations lead, by the sudden bound 
of the German people into European ascendancy, and the collapse 
of the Communistic dreams of the French Irreconcilables. ‘These 
events have appeared to throw Europe into the crucible, and 
turned the imagination as giddy in relation to conceivable 
social changes as it already was in relation to physical and 
scientific changes. The consequence is a crop of simultaneous 
squibs, somewhat after Swift's fashion in his voyage to the Houy- 
hnhnms, though betraying apparently more real speculative inter- 
est about the future, and somewhat less bitterness against the 
present. ‘The first of these squibs is a curious little Dutch day- 
dream (just translated into English and published by Tegg) called 
* Anno Domini 2071,” which is said to have run through three 
editions in the Netherlands with great rapidity, and to have been 
translated into German before it was translated into English. It 
consists almost entirely of a fanciful picture of the physical 
revolution to be worked in the condition of man on the earth 
within the next two centuries, and is rather hopeless as to any 
very great moral improvement. Then there is Blackwood’s great 
foreboding as to the subjugation of England by the Germans, after 
“ TheBattle of Dorking "—a somewhat special exercise of prophetic 
fancy. Then again, in the new number of Fraser appears a philoso- 
phical prophecy as to the year 2071, called “The Travels and Adven- 
tures of a Philosopher in the Famous Empire of Hulee,”—Hulee 
(An) being of course the empire of materialism, and the satirical 
adventures constituting a parable intended to teach that materialism 
will in 2071 still be recognized, by men with open eyes who are 
willing to use them, as a fanatical, narrow, and false form of creed, 
just as it is for the most part now. And finally, and most elabo- 
rate of all, we have the clever squib called “The Coming Race” 
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(just published by Blackwood), in which we are introduced, Swift- 
like, to a race inhabiting an interior zone of the earth, where, 
below the deepest of our deep mines, a great intermediate ring,— 
naturally dark, of course, because cut off fromrthe sun by the 
surface of the earth, but not airless,—is supposed to exist, 
on which multitudes of nations of the same original stock as man 
are found dwelling together, in different stages of civiliza- 
tion, the highest of them having reached a type far beyond 
any known to us in the world above. All these half-satirical, 
half-dreamy drafts on futurity, resemble each other in one or 
two features,—a vague, but confident expectation from the develop- 
ment of physical resources of one kind or another, and a vague 
distrust of the moral future. Thus the Dutch writer looks forward 
to the most wonderful ballooning and telegraphy, but also to the 
most absurd assertions of the rights of infants, and the triumph of 
the party which is to demand a vote for every baby even before it 
can speak; and expects the cessation of war, not from the sub- 
sidence of passion, but from the excess of destructive powers :— 
the author of ‘* The Battle of Dorking ” anticipates the most mar- 
vellous development of the torpedo power in war, but an at least 
equal development of the incredulous remissness and arrogance 
of the popular mind in relation to defence ; the anti-materialist 
thinker in Fraser looks forward to the most astonishing ultipli- 
cation of machinery and the most wonderful contraction of 
thought ; and finally, the clever author of “The Coming Race” 
while picturing a community endowed with physical powers quite as 
far above ours as ours are above the poorest race of savages on 
the earth’s surface, describes a quasi-ideal community in which 
the only really energetic members of the society are to be children 
and women, and all the higher faculties of men are to be merged in 
the frigid prudence of a society compelled to be kindly by its own 
redundant powersof destruction. Whateverthespeculationsconcern- 
ing the future, an enormous advance in the command over destructive 
agencies, and asort of prudent moral passiveness so produced, seem 
to be principal elements of the dream. In a word, we may describe 
these visionary features of the future as marked by great confid- 
ence in the material inventiveness of man, and great distrust of 
his capacity for real spiritual progress of any kind. Let us take 
by far the cleverest of these half-satiric, half-credulous fancies, 
‘*The Coming Race,” as a specimen. 

The superior race, which the American who is supposed to 
write the story finds possessed of its fruitful but artificially- 
lighted subterranean dominions, is supposed to be only one 
amongst a great number of tribes who have learned the art of so 
using and storing what we call animal magnetism and they call 
“ Vril” as to make of it a mighty agency both for destructive and 
healing and for locomotive and constructive purposes. ‘The sub- 
terranean regions are indeed lighted, and warmed, and cultivated, 
and made in every way habitable, chiefly through the wonderful 
agency of this Vril and the machinery of which it is made the 
moving power. Every member of those communities of this subter- 
ranean region which have learnt the full use of this remarkable 
agency, carries with him (or her) a Vril staff in which it is stored, 
and which can be used for a hundred different purposes. It is so 
destructive that a child of four yeats old could with one discharge 
from his Vril staff annihilate the greatest city and the largest army. 
It is so delicate a force that it may be used to heal a wound or 
soothe excitement, and so manageable that working through auto- 
matons it can do all the heavy manual labour of the State. But 
Vril can only become so powerful and manageable a force as this 
after long generations of careful cultivation and transmission. 
To beings of the type of man who have never discovered its uses 
and cultivated its resources, it is hardly more than a feeble and 
latent force as yet of little or no use to its possessor. So much by 
way of explaining the romantic element in this subterranean 
Utopia ; but this, though requisite to enliven the story and give it 
a physical framework of possibility, is not its strong feature. 
‘The Coming Race” gains its literary success rather from the 
subdued irony of the contrasts it presents between the grosser 
political ideas of American democracy, and this dim half-light 
Elysian Utopia in which most of Mr. J. S. Mill’s ideas on ‘ liberty’ 
and ‘woman’ are perfectly realized. You hardly know whether 
the writer means to ridicule both the noisy American ideal and the 
pallid Utopia with which he chooses to contrast it, or only the 
former,—probably both. At all events, he creates a Utopia 
dominated by a pale rational intelligence,—where strife and fame 
and ambition are not at all,—in which the more actively 
loving nature of women gives them a considerable ascendancy, 
even in pure intelligence, over men, and the restless vitality 
of children makes them far more energetic members of society 
than the mature; and where, as all passions are magnetized to 


s . . a, 
|sleep by the long-inherited experience of the fatality of in 
| dulging them, a tame equality reigns throughout society, public 
duties are accepted with resignation rather than willingness, ang 
no one either wishes much to live or dreads to die. Therg is 
great ingenuity in the way in which the calming influence ofa 
force too powerful to admit of its being used in strife, is depicted 
as depressing masculine attributes and turning the scale in favour 
|of women and children, the taming of self-will ending in the 
| relative depression of the influence of men. How much of this ig 
| intended as grave satire and how much as a mere freak of humour 
it is, however, impossible to say. As far as we can see, the writer 
thinks that the higher departments of literature depend entirely 
on the existence of tragic passions in men, and the thirst for fame 
in the writers of them. His (or her) Utopia has no modern 
literature of its own, dating from any period subsequent to the 
| discovery of the tranquillizing, because awful, Vril force. Ag 
| lawless human passions have ceased to be, there are nong 
to portray from real knowledge. And even the poetry of nature 
is held by the philosophers of the Vril-ya to" be impossible 
without the thirst for fame to inspire and perfect it. In beauty 
pursued for its own sake the satirist clearly does not believe, 
Even the pursuit of truth appears to be an end in itself chiefly ag 
regards the study of physical laws, for so completely have the 
sober inhabitants of this pallid Elysium realized ‘ the limits of 
religious thought,” that though they worship the Supreme Intellj- 
gence and believe absolutely in a future State, they discard all 
theological discussions as without meaning. Hence the study of 
physical science, of mechanical inventions, and the exercise of the 
most tranquil domestic affections, are the only higher aims of thig 
subterranean Utopia. ‘The following description of a burial 
amongst the Vril-ya and its effects on the beholder is a fair 
specimen of this Utopian picture :— 

“One of the sons, who was now the head of tho family, and who 
seemed in vigorous middle life, though he was considerably more than 
seventy, stepped forward with a cheerful face and told Aph-Lin ‘that 
the day before he died his father had seen in a dream his departed Gy, 
and was eager to be reunited to her, and restored to youth beneath the 
nearer smile of the All-Good.’ While these two were talking, my 
attention was drawn to a dark metallic substance at the farther end of 
the room. It was about twenty feet in length, narrow in proportion, 
and all closed round, save, near the roof, there were small round holes 
through which might be seen a red light. From the interior emanated 
a rich and sweet perfume; and while I was conjecturing what purpose 
this machine was to serve, all the time-pieces in the town struck the 
hour with their solemn musical chime ; and as that sound ceased, music 
of a more joyous character, but still of a joy subdued and tranquil, rang 
throughout the chamber, and from the walls beyond, in a choral peal. 
Symphonious with the melody, those present lifted their voices in chant, 
The words of this hymn were simple. They expressed no regret, no 
farewell, but rather a greeting to the new world whither the deceased 
had preceded the living. Indeed, in their language, the funeral hymnis 
called the ‘Birth Song.’ Then the corpse, covered by a long cerement, 
was tenderly lifted up by six of the nearest kinsfolk and borne towards 
the dark thing I have described. I pressed forward to seo what h 
pened. A sliding door or panel at one end was lifted up—the 
deposited within, on a shelf—the door reclosed—a spring at the side 
touched—a sudden whishing, sighing sound heard from within ; and lo! 
at the other end of the machine the lid fell down, and a small handful of 
smouldering dust dropped into a patera placed to receive it. The son 
took up the patera and said (in what I understood afterwards was the 
usual form of words), ‘Behold how great is the Maker! To this little 
dust He gave form and life and soul. It needs not this little dust for 
Him to renew form and life and soul to the beloved one we shall soon 
see again.’ Each present bowed his head and pressed his hand to his 
heart. Then a young female child opened a small door within the wall, 
and I perceived, in the recess, shelves on which were placed many patere 
like that which the son held, save that they all had covers. With such 
a cover a Gy now approached the son, and placed it over the cup, on 
which it closed with a spring. On the lid were engraven the name of 
the deceased, and these words :—‘ Lent to us’ (here the date of birth). 
‘ Recalled from us’ (here the date of death). The closed door shut with 
a musical sound, and all was over.” 

Afver the hero has beheld this ceremony and been mildly assured 
by the hospitable official in whose house he stays that the ‘ public 
good’ would require an order for his ‘ reduction to a cinder’ in like 
fashion, in case he should presume to marry any woman of the 
Vril-ya, and so endanger the purity of the race by bringing into 
the world children inheriting his own barbarous carnivorous teeth 
| or the barbarous “hirsute appendages” on his face,—he not 

unnaturally recoils from the tenderness of his host’s daughter with 
|@ good deal of alarm. But with the ingenious picture of this 
| terrible courtship and its consequences we cannot here meddle. 
| The point we wish to note is that the Utopian dreams of our 

day, while they are not, as in former days, savage satires on our 
actual world, and are even hopeful of physical progress, are 
| laughingly incredulous of any other progress except what may be 
' due to the stimulus of new physical conditions. The Vril force 
| tames society only by the final and fatal penalty it imposes on strife. 




















, No absolute moral laws appear to be recognized by the Vril-ya 
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They are utilitarian in absolutely and even coldly subordinating 


al] duties towards individuals to the ‘ public good.’ LEvery- 
thing is permissible if justified by public utility. No affections are 

The reverse of the poet’s dictum,—*“ Calm is life’s crown, 
and calm is well,”—might be taken as the motto of these Utopian 
shadows of perfection. Perhaps the best part of the book is the 
account of the structure of the Vril-ya language, which is given 
with a gravity and accuracy of detail quite worthy of Swift. 
What we rather want in the satire is a clear drift. How far is 
the book a satire on ‘man as he is’? how far is it a satire on 
certain persons’ conception of ‘man as he ought to be’? We 
hardly know how to answer either question clearly, and therefore 
the irony of this clever picture partly loses its point. Swift never 
suffers us to hesitate a moment as to wherc his scourge was 
intended to fall. 

But the vagueness of the writer's drift in ‘‘ The Coming Race,” 
which may be, and probably is, a satire as well on popular 
Democracy and man’s selfish dreams as on woman’s rights, 
—is characteristic of the vagueness of the thought of our day in 
relation to moral ideals. In physics men know what to look for. 
In morals they do not. ‘ Custom,” says the philosopher of the 
Vril-ya in this book, ‘‘ is not to be changed by a wise An” [Vril-ya 
for man], “any more than it is changed by a wise Community, 
without the gravest deliberation, followed by the most earnest 
conviction. It is only thus that change ceases to be changeability, 
and once made, is made for good.” ‘That rather sounds to us like 
the intended moral of the book,—that custom justifies, until an 
overpowering weight of evidence can be brought together in favour 
of change. It is a very conservative basis for a Utopia ; but hardly 
one that says much for the depth of the moral idealism of the day. 





APHASIA. 

CURIOUS and very elaborate and careful book,* by Dr. 
Bateman, of Norwich, on the remarkable disease which 
doctors now call Aphasia, suggests a great many questions as to 
the nature of the working of the mind, quite as difficult and 
curious as any Dr. Bateman discusses in relation to the working of 
the brain. Most of our readers probably know that aphasia is the 
general name for a disease, usually, but not, as far as is known, 
invariably, connected with some serious affection of the brain, 
which causes those who suffer from it frequently to articulate 
sounds or words very different from the sounds or words they are 
aiming at, so that an aphasic lady has been known, for instance, 
to come forward to meet a guest with a cordial smile and an 
outstretched hand, and then articulate ‘‘ Pig, Brute, Stupid fool !” 
in place of the words of welcome really expressing the thought in 
her mind (Dr. Bateman, p. 105), while in other cases the words 
articulated when the patient was intending to read aloud, 

turned out simply gibberish. ‘Thus of one patient we read :— 

“Tn order to ascertain and place on record tho peculiar imperfection 
of language which he exhibited, Dr. Osborne selected the following sen- 
tence from tho by-laws of the College of Physicians, viz.:—*‘ /t shall be 
in the power of the College to examine or not to examine any Licentiate, 
previous to his admission to a Fellowship, as they shall think fit.’ Having 
requested him to read this aloud, he read as follows :—‘ An the be what 
in the temother of the trothotodoo to majorum or that emidrate ein einkrastrai 
mestreit to ketra totombreidei to ra fromtreido asthat kekritest,’ ” 

—where, as the physician remarked, the patient, though unable 
to articulate the words and letters before him, did yet articulate 
combinations of letters and words much more difficult. Again, 
there is a case registered where a man with this affection lost 
his way, as one may say, only in relation to a single letter,— 
always substituting z for f, so that asking (in German) for Kaffee, 
(coffee), he appeared to ask for Kazzee (sounded like Katze, cat,) 
(Dr. Bateman, p. 53). Again, another case is given (p. 100) of a 
gentleman who after a blow on the head lost his knowledge of 
Greek, and did not appear to have lost anything else. Evidently, 
then, this affection of the mind, to whatever cause due, is to be 
found in the most curiously different modes and degrees,—in one 
case seeming to consist in mere loss of power over the muscles of 
articulation so that the patient articulates completely different 
sounds from those he intends to articulate, yet is aware of his own 
failure to say what he means,—in another he retains this power in 
full, except in thecaseof a single letter for which healwayssubstitutes 
one and the same letter, though a wrong one,—while in another 
case, a whole province of assimilated sounds vanishes from his 
memory in a single group, and is obliterated just as it would be 
by complete disuse. In some cases, then, the mind seems to go in 
search of the right sound or word, and to seize hold of the wrong 
one, through some confusion in the action of the proper nerves or 





* Published by Churchill and Sons. 


muscles ; in some cases not to know even at which sounds to aim 
at all. Now, what is the proper mental interpretation of such 
facts as these? How is it to be explained that, without any loss 
of intelligence, the great ‘ instrument of thought,’ as language has 
been called, should so completely defy the power which produced 
it and defined its exact sphere of duty ? 

As regards the mere incapacity for rightly directing the 


| muscles so as to articulate the proper sounds, while the clear power 


to recognize the right sounds, as articulated by others, remains,— 
the commonest sort of aphasia,—we do not know that there is 
anything more remarkable -than in that incapacity to restrain 
the muscles of the arm to their proper functions which is 
so frequently exhibited by sufferers from St. Vitus’s dance. 
A man who on meeting you in the streets, suddenly points up to 
the clock of St. Paul’s instead of shaking hands, is really in pre- 
cisely the same position as the lady who said ‘‘ Pig, brute, stupid 
fool,” instead of ‘* I am very glad to see you,”—supposing, that is, 
that the latter clearly recognized her own misdirection of oral energy. 
The failure was solely in the proper nervous control over certain 
muscles, and though the effect is much stranger and more grotesque 
to us in relation to language than in relation to muscular move- 
ments of the arm, there is no real difference. A man partially 
paralyzed attempting to move, will often do the very opposite thing 
to what he attempted, but that does not in any degree affect the 
condition of his mind, only the control of his mind over his body. 
And so also it is, when the wrong words come out of the mouth, 
and are recognized by the speaker to be the wrong words. And 
even when they are not so recognized,—even when a certain 
amount of failure of memory is added to the failure of muscular 
power, there is at least no greater problem than in the case of 
any other failure of memory caused by physical disease. All 
you have in that case is what is so commonly seen in paralysis, a 
simultaneous failure of regulating power and of physical energy. 
Sometimes the physical energy will go without the regulating 
power; sometimes the regulating power without the physical 
energy ; and sometimes they will go together. But there is at 
least no greater difficulty about this class of cases of aphasia 
than about the ordinary cases of paralysis,—the peculiarity being 
simply this, that so much useless articulating power is left, which 
we hardly expect to see left when that which makes it useful, the 
power to economize and direct it aright, is taken away. ‘There is, 
however, nothing more surprising in the survival of the power to 
articulate without the power to discriminate the exact sounds 
which you desire to articulate, than in the survival of the power 
to think without the power to direct the current of your own 
thoughts,—than which nothing is more common. ‘The former loss 
is the loss of the link between volition and articulation,—the latter 
the loss of the link between volition and thought. Perhaps the latter 
is the more rather than the less surprising loss of the two; yet how 
completely it may be sometimes seen in opium-eaters, has long been 
one of the most familiar of the facts of morbid psychology. 

But there is a class of cases to which we have slightly alluded 
that does seem to involve a much greater paradox than this. The 
case of the patient who, by a blow on his head, lost completely 
the knowledge of Greek, without appearing to suffer any other 
loss whatever, would to many suggest, as the physician who 
attended him (Dr. Scoresby Jackson) remarked, that the Greek 
knowledge was all ‘‘ deposited” in a particular square inch of 
brain, the injury of which just destroyed this knowledge without 
invading any other sphere of the intellect. Fortunately, however, 
this kind of fact does not stand alone. A French priest, attended 
by M. Piorry, after an attack of paralysis lost entirely the power 
of employing substantives, while retaining in general the full com- 
mand of all other parts of speech. ‘Thus, when he wanted to ask 
for his hat, he said, *‘ Donnez-moi ce qui se met sur la. . . .” but 
he could not remember the word for ‘ head’ any better than the 
word for ‘hat ;’ and his physician adds, ‘‘ mais le mot ‘ téte’ ne 
lui venait pas,” and goes on to say that he sought to express the 
same thing twenty times, but that he always got to an insur- 
mountable difficulty whenever he came to a noun substantive. 
Again, a Dublin physician, Dr. Graves, bad a case in which 
a patient could not recall any noun substantive (common 
or proper), but could always recall its initial letter. He, 
therefore, made himself a pocket dictionary of the words in 
the most general use, including the proper names of his chil- 
dren and servants and friends, and in conversation would always 
refer to this dictionary, and run his eye down the initial letter he 
recalled till he reached the name of which he was in search,‘ keep- 
ing his finger and eye fixed on the word until he had finished his 





sentence ;”"—but the moment he had closed the book he again for- 
got the name, though he never forgot the initial letter, and could 
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always again recover it by means of his dictionary. Now, take | least in the cases in which the memory appears to fail with relg. 


these three cases together, and we observe that in one case the 
whole network of associations contained in a single language was 
lost through the agency of the disease ; in the next case, only all 
the examples of a single part of speech (noun substantives) in one 
language ; in the last case not even this, but all the examples of 
the same part of speech, minus the initial letter, which was 
uniformly retained. These last cases show pretty conclusively, 
—what, indeed, every sensible man would judge at once,—that it 
was not owing to the connection of Greek with any particular 
spot on the brain that the Greek, and the Greek alone, fled the 
first-named patient’s memory after the blow. For in the second 
ease the link between the memory’s failures was that which binds 
together the same part of speech, all specimens of which were 
blotted out from a memory otherwise retaining command of the 
language; and in the third case, it did not even go so far as 
that, but only blotted out all that followed the first letter in 
the names belonging to that part of speech, leaving the initial 
of the noun substantive as completely at command as it did all the 
letters of the other parts of speech. Now if it be extravagantly 
absurd to suppose that a distinct spot in the brain would need to 
be injured not only for every part of speech in every separate 
tongue, but for every separate letter in those parts of speech, and 
that it would take a rather greater injury to the brain to blot out, 
for instance, a word of six letters than one of five,—the supposi- 
tion that the knowledge of Greek, and of Greek alone was lost as a 
result of the particular spot of the brain on which the blow de- 
scended, must be quite as absurd ; for the same kind of inference 
would be just as legitimate to show that the names of the noun 
substantives of each language had a spot in the brain to themselves, 


tion to them, namely, as the predicates of sentences. We suspect 
that aphasic patients, if their cases were properly examined, would 
| be found to forget adjectives and verbs used predicatively, ie,, in 
| the focal points of sentences, quite as much. But when a certain 
| partial deprivation of speech has taken place, nouns are so much 
| more useful than any other parts of speech that the effort of 
the patient's attention is sure to be fixed on thenoun. If the poor 
old priest had had two hats and had wished to describe which of 
the two he wanted, we suspect the failure would have come in rela. 
tion to the descriptive adjective rather than the noun. If he had 
wished to say, ‘‘ Give me the white one,” the embarrassment would 
have arisen at the word ‘ white.’ So, had he wished to say, “] 
don’t wish to walk, but to ride,” it seems to us most probable that 
his memory would have failed him at the verb, where the focus of 
the attention in this case is situated. Similarly we should account 
for the case of the farmer who could index all the wanting noung 
by their first letters. We should think it likely that the look 
of the words had associated itself in his mind with their 
first letters without any sort of effort of attention,—by one of 
those incidental acquisitions of memory which take so much morg 
hold upon us because they are never consciously /earnt,—and that 
therefore these first letters had survived in his memory the full 
names and sounds to which, before he had learned them, he had 
probably had to give a certain amount of voluntary and conscious 
effort. Every one knows that when in search of a word, the first 
thing his memory catches hold of is the look or sound of some 
predominant letter in it, which has incidentally forced itself on hig 
attention, whether by the eye or the voice. Some people never 
recognize words so easily by sound as by sight; and these are 








and each letter of each noun substantive also. 

What, then, do these curious cases point to? We suspect to 
this,—that injuries to the brain, and especially to the nervous | 
system, are very apt to deprive us, first of our command of | 
those acquisitions of knowledge which have owed most to laborious | 
efforts of attention, and least to mere routine or unconscious habit. 
Every one must have noticed how when he begins to think closely of 
the composition of some word which he may have written a 
hundred times every day of his life, the word seems to 
grow unreal and unmeaning to him, till he cannot for his life know 
how to spell it, or whether it be a real word at all. ‘To regain its 
naturalness, he must conte on it by a side-path,—must surprise it, 
as it were, without having the gaze of his mind fixed full upon it. 
Well, our theory is that anything which tends to break the link,— 
as all paralytic affections clearly do,—between the will and the 
trains of thought, affects first those conceptions which have been 
most studiously and laboriously and self-consciously acquired. 
There is a case of a patient in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
under Dr. Gairdner, whose loss of language was so complete, that 
he could communicate with other people only by signs (Dr. 
Bateman, p. 112). After a time, Dr. Gairdner observed that the 
other patients in the Infirmary thought this man was shamming, 
and the reason they gave was, that though he could not speak in 
any other way, he could swear freely. Yet this patient soon after 
died suddenly, and his brain was found to be much eaten away by 
cancer. And the explanation offcred by Dr. Hughlings Jackson of 
such a capacity to swear found in patients who had lost their ordinary 
power of communicating their thoughts, is very remarkable. ‘The 
will, he says, has lost the power to command the articulation, but 
the involuntary emotions have not; and ejaculations of all kinds 
are probably due to the action of the involuntary*part of the 
nervous system, to what is called ‘reflex action.” ‘Just asa 
paralyzed foot will jump up when the sole is tickled, so these 
words ” (ejaculations, oaths, &c.) ‘start out when the mind is 
excited. Such ejaculations seem to have become easy by long 
habit, and require but slight stimulus for perfect execution.” If 
that explanation has, as we believe, a great deal of truth in it, 
it might account for the disappearance of a laboriously ac- 
quired language, before any impression had been made on any 
other language more completely bound up with the familiar life of 
ordinary habit. And it would also perhaps account for the two 
or three cases in which noun substantives disappear, or at least 
seem to disappear, before other parts of speech. With regard to 
proper names, it is matter of notoriety how much more easily they 
slip the memory than any others, and we suspect the reason 
is simply this,—that these names, only denoting individuals 
and not qualities, do not get embedded in phrases in which 
they are always recurring involuntarily, and without any 
effort of attention, but always require some effort of deliberate 
and conscious recollection, however slight, to recover them. And 





in a much less degree, the same is true of common nouns, at 


usually readers who have come across the word involuntarily, in 9 
book, fifty times for every time they have pronounced it with their 
own lips. 

We suspect, then, that in cases of aphasia, it is not the part of 
the brain affected which determines the particular loss of naming 
power, but the history of the individual intellect, and that that 
side of the memory is soonest affected which has owed most to 
laborious and conscious effort. One thing the history of aphasia 
certainly proves,—that thought, and clear thought, is possible 
without names, a proposition very often indeed denied. 





THE MILITARY COLLAPSE OF THE COMMUNE. 


REAT as has been the bloodshed and the ruin caused in 
wresting Paris from the dominion of the Commune, the 
wonder is, after all, that they were not vastly greater. There is no 
operation so terrible to soldiers as the taking of a great town, street 
by street. In Paris all the conditions calculated to make such an 
operation terrible and difficult in a degree unprecedented were 
combined. Writers on war survey the subject of insurrection in 
towns from three points of view,—(1) When a city is defended by 
the entire population acting unanimously together to repel a foreign 
invader; (2) when the inhabitants of a city rebel against the 
government; (3) when the insurrection is partial and confined to 
districts of a town or to certain classes.* All these conditions 
were in a remarkable degree common to the recent defence 
of Paris. ‘The great works for the defence had been prepared 
by the entire population acting unanimously together against 
the Prussians. ‘The population of Paris afterwards fell into 
a state of general rebellion agaiust the Government. The 
actual insurrectionary force was, however, a force composed 
mainly from certain classes and certain districts, but their 
energy, audacity, and numbers were so great that they were able 
to assume the absolute control of the city. The conquest of a 
great city under such circumstances ought to have been all but 
impossible, without overwhelming force, aided by the action of 
hunger. But in all this slaughter we do not hear of a single case 
of starvation. The Versailles troops do not appear to have had 
any very great numerical superiority; and in fighting quality, all 
French soldiers are at present ona level. Barricades of enormous 
strength are said to have been again and again carried by ‘ pot- 
shots” fired from the corners of the adjoining streets. We donot 
remember to have read of a single case of a bayonet charge. 
Paris, in fact, has been taken by the process of a battue,—by 
gradually compressing the creatures to be killed and captured 
together, and then killing or capturing them. 
The means of resistance possessed by the Reds in June, 1848, 
were insignificant in comparison. ‘They were undisciplined, badly 
armed, had no military direction, no time to elaborate a system of 





* There is an exceedingly interesting chapter on this subject in Lieutenaat-Colonel 
Soady's lately published * Lessons of War.” 
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defence. ‘They had the Army, with unbroken prestige, great 


<enerals, the National Guard, a Party of Order that fought 
fariously, all against them, But their fighting was magnificent. 
Towards the end of the third day of the insurrection, General 
Cavaignac in person attacked the great barricade at the Temple 
with seven battalions and a strong force of artillery. After three 
hours of a fierce fire and the loss of two-thirds of his gunners, he 
was obliged to recoil and await reinforcements from General 
Lamorici¢re. It was only when they were at last hemmed in 
the long Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, and became aware 
that the ground was mined under their feet, that the Reds 
yielded. In those three days, the troops opposed to them 
are said to have burned upwards of two millions of car- 
tridges. The strength of the Reds of the present day, viewed in 
segard to position, discipline, armament, skill, time and means 
for preparation, might be not unfairly estimated as four times 
greater than it was in 1848. But the fighting power appears to 
have somehow or other evaporated. The workmen of °48 had 
that within which rendered them in their blouses, behind barri- 
cades built in an hour or two, with indifferent weapons, a match 
for the excellent army which France then had. In 1871 the sons 
of the same men have been driven back from one elaborate 
¢tronghold to another in what was only a prolonged running 
fight. 

, the fact of a general deterioration of the fight- 
ing power of the French race, this decline of valour ought 
equally, or indeed still more, to affect the Versailles troops 
¢han the Parisians,—for after all, the Versailles troops had 
an far larger proportion known the humiliations associated 
with encountering the Germans. The question naturally suggests 
itself, and is not very easily answered in the present state of our 
knowledge, whether the Commune did not in a great degree destroy 
their own military power for the defence, by the elaborate and 
notorious preparations which they made for the destruction of 
Paris. Several weeks have passed since the outside world first 
heard with dismay or incredulity of depéts of picrate of potass laid 
‘in the sewers, of petroleum shells, and of an extensive scheme of 
mining and conflagration which was already in course of organi- 
zation. General Cluseret, during his connection with the Fenians, 
was reported to have arranged eome such plan for the burning of 
the principal public buildings of London ; and it will be remem- 
‘bered how Lord Derby’s Government had its short spell of the 
<ireen Terror accordingly, and swore in special constables, and 
covered the floors of Downing Street with sand. But men, 
women, and children had all evidently taken up this 
‘idea of destroying all that made Paris grand, venerable, 
and beautiful; and the idea is an idea likely to be fatal 
to the faculty of men for fighting in defence of their native 
city. The Russians made up their minds to burn Moscow, but 
they had previously resolved not to defend it. A Com- 
‘munist defending the great barricade in the Place Venddme, 
‘who knew that arrangements had been made for firing the 
Tuileries before and the Madeleine behind him, that the bat- 
teries of Montmartre and Montrouge might at any moment 
degin to rain liquid fire on any part of Paris, that the 
ground under his feet might go up like a volcano in the instant 
between him taking aim and pulling the trigger, could not be ex- 
pected to fight either cunningly or desperately. ‘Thus perhaps the 
Commune, when they first seriously entertained the scheme of 
destroying Paris in case they should be defeated, introduced into 
this most awful catastrophe the exact element calculated to make 
‘their defeat not merely most disgraceful, but most complete and 
amost easy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@——— 
THE EXTRADITION QUESTION. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR. ") 
‘Srix,—Will you allow me space to discuss the question, whether if 
the extradition of a person accused of committing murder or arson 
fast week in Paris is demanded by the French Government, the 
extradition ought to be made? The Extradition Act exempts a 
fugitive, if “the offence in respect of which his surrender is 
demanded is one of a political character.” ‘There is no further 
fefinition given by the Act, and [ think rightly. I[t is a matter 


in which law must grow by the application of judicial common-sense 
to particular instances. One remark must be made, however, upon 
‘the wording of the exemption. In order to be within it, the offence 
a&self—and not only the motive of the offence—must have a politi- 
eal character, 


So far the range of the political plea is limited. 








The question, then, is what kind of atrocity will put an offence 
beyond the political class. The mere degree of atrocity goes for 
little in such a century as the nineteenth has become. Mr. E. C. 
Clark, by his letter in Wednesday's Times, appears to think that 
‘‘actions tending to no belligerent result, but merely to wanton des- 
truction or cruel revenge,” ought to be extradition offences; but 
that “actions of fair warfare such as would be allowed between 
two belligerent nations” ought not. He instances as belonging 
to the former class the demolition of buildings of no importance 
to either side in a military point of view, “ the infringement, for 
no definite military end, of private liberty or property,” and ‘ the 
murder of so-called hostages whose only fault was their eminence.” 
These are opinions which will commend themselves to many, but 
can they be sustained ? 

They would oblige us to judge with respect to every act done in 
a civil war, whether it was in contravention of the general laws of 
war or not. ‘I’his in itself would be a serious liability, considering 
the elasticity and indeterminaten ess of those laws. Besides, the 
practice of war provides savage sanctions to enforce its 
own laws (such as they are), and the penalties for their 
breach are usually exacted fourfold by the winning party, 
which alone is likely to be in a position to ask for 
an extradition. Is it fair to bring these crimes of frenzy to judg- 
ment over again before a criminal tribunal, in the case of some 
wretched fugitive who is taken home from exile to be judged by 
his conquerors? ‘Then, too, how can we, when trying the issue of 
‘* political” or ‘‘ non-political,” weigh the provocations—the acts 
beyond the limits of fair warfare—on the other side, which in the 
belligerent sense justify the retaliation? Nor is this all. On the 
same principle, an act not justified by the laws of war committed 
on French soil by a Prussian invader ought to render that Prussian, 
if he settled in England, liable to extradition. For it must not be 
said that the quality of the act is to be altered by the belligerent 
being an unsuccessful rebel, and so in a peculiar sense amenable to 
the laws of the country where the offence was committed. He 
might be an unsuccessful defender of a power legitimate till over- 
thrown. What should we say to a victorious Commune demanding 
the extradition of one of Marshal MacMahon’s soldiers for some 
unnecessary barbarity ? 

But it would not prove to be the fact that revenge—and par- 
ticularly the demolition of buildings without military objects— 
was against the laws of war. We ourselves deliberately looted 
and burned the great palace at Pekin, and thought we had 
devised, (as indeed we had) a singularly humane form of mili- 
tary execution. Nor do I believe that the firing of the homes of 
a victorious enemy who refuses quarter can be so far separated 
from the other incidents of war as to be relegated to the class of 
civil offences. 

The fact is, that it is very difficult for us to hold an even 
balance, and to forget that for the present purpose we have 
nothing whatever to do with the principles of the contending 
parties, or the value and beauty of the objects which have 
perished. Civilization must vindicate herself, and meet with all 
her forces the forces of the barbarism which seeks to destroy her, 
but this is not a battle to be fought in the extradition court. It 
is infinitely more important that the old refuge should be open 
here during the reign of reaction which impends, than that a few 
more revolutionists should pay for their frenzy or their crimes 
with their lives, and swell the heaps of corpses on the banks 
of the Seine. I see nothing for it but to refuse to treat 
acts which can at all be considered incidents of the civil 
war as non-political crimes, and I hope we shall not begin 
to draw distinctions which will seriously interfere with our 
position as the great asylum of Europe. If we once leave the 
broadest possible ground, there will be no end to the questions 
which will be forced upon us. No one will suspect us of any 
sympathy with the destructive fury of the Commune, though we 
may see its explanation and palliation in the bloodthirsty policy 
of extermination which has prevailed at Versailles. Despair, 
instead of rousing insurgent Paris to be noble, and while dying at 
its post to do “ nought in hate but all in honour,” has maddened 
it to crime; but the provocation, the despair, and the crime are 
part of the horrors, and should (so far, at least, as we are con- 
cerned), be merged in the vengeance of war. 

The case of the hostages is still more difficult to treat calmly. 
To make the lives of non-belligerents mere counters in the bloody 
game, in order to buy with them belligerent rights or any other 
advantage for either side, is hateful. But chivalry has little part 
in the war of reality, and the question is whether we can separate 
these abominations from the war, and treat them as civil crimes. 
In spite of feeling, in spite of my fear of demoralizing the principle 
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of asylum, I do not see how we can. They can be treated no| ‘‘Order” that foreigners’ lives have begun to be again ie 
otherwise than as if anfarmy had seized the chief men of a village, danger.) Moreover, let it not be forgotten that twenty of its 
and made them hostages for the safety of troops from irregular | members resigned before its real reign of terror began. Are those 
operations. ‘These hostages were not shot till wholesale executions | twenty to be held accountable for the very excesses in which they 
of prisoners had begun, and if it was an act of war—I do not | | refused to participate? Is M. Beslay, for instance, the so-called 


say of the high-minded war of poetry, but of war as we know | Patriarch of the Commune, a man full of years, of experience, 
respected by all, who threw up his office as financial de. 


it—to threaten their death, the execution of the threat when it 
had become mere vengeance, cannot alter the case. Once more | legate because the Bank of France had been broken into, to 
let us eschew nice distinctions. The soil of France will anyhow | be treated as an assassin? Or take the instance of one of 


drink blood enough, and we are not to argue the case as if we | two brothers, the only men connected with the Commune with 
were the French Government debating whether they would exact | whom I am personally acquainted,—M. Elie Reclus, who wag. 
the penalties of treason,fon the ground that special acts had dis- appointed to the charge of the National Library. Among all the 
entitled their prisoners to the leniency which might otherwise French gentlemen I know I find it difficult to think of one more. 
have been accorded to them as defeated belligerents. thoroughly a gentleman than M. Elie Reclus,—one more courte- 
Truly the Reds and their English advocates have done enough | ous in his manners, more high-toned in purpose, more mild in. 
to make our position difficult. There is a bitterness of hate, a/ feeling. He has spent his life in labours for the benefit of the 
destructive animus in their utterances which distinguish them | working-classes. I never knew a Frenchman more devoid of 
from common opponents, and we know that in France their fana- | national vanity or national selfishness. More fortunate than he, 
tical leaders have as little scruple to impose their views on the | his better known brother, Elisée, whose name will be found 
population by force as any Roman Inquisitors. But these are | attached in the pages of the Deux Mondes to many most valuable- 
circumstances in which it is more than ever necessary to keep fast | and interesting articles, was taken a prisoner at the commence. 
hold of principles, and having determined that the hunt after | ment of the siege, while quarter was still shown by Versailles, 
political offenders shall stop short at our boundary, to abstain | Is M. Elie to rank as a criminal because he did not fall at the- 
from every infraction of our rule, however repugnant to our own | proper time into the hands of his enemies? 
feelings its results may sometimes be. But there is an additional reason why England should carefully 
Perhaps the repugnance may be somewhat lessened in the pre- | abstain from mixing herself up with the Versailles work of exter- 
sent case, if (remembering the delusions which always exist at | mination. The words attributed to Prince Bismarck in a conver- 
such times, and which we experienced ourselves in the Indian | sation with Mr. Washburne :—‘ Let the Commune go on, and all. 
Mutiny), we receive with the greatest caution the tales of incendi- | the revolutionists of the world will make their rendezvous there. 
arism which are rife, and think sometimes how much innocent | When the assembly will be complete, the trap will be shut, and 
blood has probably been shed in the credulity of panic by ferocious | very fortunate will be those who escape,” seem to me to be 
troops helped by cowardly citizens. O. | authenticated by the facts,—aye, and to light them up with a 
, more lurid glare than even that of the flames of the Tuileries. Up. 
a to a certain time the Prussians did allow everybody to enter Paris 
FAIR PLAY FOR THE COMMUNISTS. declaring that the doings of the Commune were no affair of theirs. 
soe We Sees or Sas “Seren ) At a certain moment they prevented every one from escaping,—the 
Srr,—In the midst of a brief snatch of holiday, beneath a perfect trap was shut. ‘Vhe long delays of M. Thiers are explained in like 
sky, in front of a perfect sea, I am haunted by the thought| manner. It is idle—the event shows it—to attribute them toany 
of the butcheries carried on in Paris in the name of Order and | spirit of moderation, to any merciful consideration for the capital.. 
Religion and Property, and of the pledge given by Lord Enfield, | Throughout them all, be it remembered, not one attempt at con- 
amidst the cheers of the House7of Commons, that the Communists | ciliation was listened to, still less set on foot. Coldly and 
would not be considered as ordinary political refugees. God forbid | deliberately, as I firmly believe, hostages, the helpless, the friends. 
that I should palliate the murder of the hostages, though it | of the Government were left to the Commune to wreak its will on.. 
should never be forgotten that it only took place on that They were the bait, and the trap was left to fill. 
dread Wednesday when the Versailles troops ceased to give) [et England have nothing to do with the dark and bloody 
quarter to their prisoners. Of,the original seizure of the hostages | deeds of these restorers of order on the Continent. Let her shores 
indeed—the clerical ones, at all events—'Talleyrand would have | pe free to every refugee, call himself what he may,—Bonapartist,. 
said that it was more than a crime,—it was a fault. Rome may | Republican, Legitimist, Orleanist, Communist,—who is not 
make use of the civil power to avenge the martyrdom of its clerics ; | personally involved in crime. ‘The most dreadful punishment that 
it never interferes to prevent it. Every fresh martyr is clear gain | can possibly be inflicted on all Communists who are not criminals. 
to it in spiritual power. Best of all is it when a doubtful living | will be the recollection of the horrors committed and the horrors 
friend can be turned into such a martyr. I do not wish to be un- provoked at the last, by those who shared with them the name.— 
charitable, but I feel certain that a thrill of joy filled and will filltens | 7 am, Sir, &c., 
of thousands of Romanist hearts when theylearned or shall learnthat| yerne Bay, May 30. J. M. Luptow. 
the Archbishop of Paris, the presumptuous opponent of infallibility | , , alae we 
at the Council, has washed out that sin with his blood. How deserted | (Our correspondent a believe, que usisteten i Bip nee. 
by his co- religionists was the Archbishop during his captivity, Eng- | We have explained the position really taken by the British. 
lish observers have borne witness; nor have we heard of any one | @0Vermment in the “ News of the Week."—Ep. Spectator. ] 
serious effort made on behalf of those in power to rescue him from 
his fate. Those who sentenced him to death simply did Rome's | THE CHURCH, THE STATE, AND THE INDEPENDENTS.. 
work, Stricken with judicial blindness, they added folly to their (To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
crime. S1r,—That so sincere a lover of America as Mr. Hughes, so faith- 
I do not ask, I say distinctly, for immunity towards any who | ful a protester against our corruptions, should have borne witnesz 
took part in or unde themselves responsible for the slaughter of in- | to the existence of the same evils in the unestablished Transatlan- 
nocent victims,—nay, not for one who can be proved to have joined | tic Churches which Mr. Miall hopes to remedy by disestablishing. 
in any act of incendiarism involving the loss of innocent life. But | ours, is no excuse for a party triumph to English clergymen. It 
from this to refusing the right of asylum to the so-called Communists | is a solemn admonition to them that sectarianism and money- 
as such there is the widest difference; and deeply do I regret | worship are foul spirits, which votes in the House of Commons 
that England should not have anticipated the noble example set to | cannot cast out, but which they must fight with in themselves and 
it by the Swiss Government, in declaring that each individual case | their land if they would prove themselves to be members of a 
should be inquired into on its merits, and those refugees only | Church,—which they can fight with if there is a Spirit of Truth 
should be delivered up who should be involved in a charge of | | who is stronger than the Spirit of Lies. ‘The canting, hypocritical 
ordinary crime. Say what we may, the Commune has been during | | phrase with which we get rid of uncomfortable evidences of these 
nearly a quarter of a year a de facto government. During nearly | dispositions in others and ourselves, ‘‘Alas! such ave the effects of 
the whole of that time, it fulfilled all the ordinary duties of | the corrupt nature which is in us all,” must be banished for ever 
&® government in time of war, affording both to persons | from our speech, unless we will frankly own that we have no 
and property, as a rule, strict and efficient protection, so power to resist theft, adultery, murder, or any other crime to 
that never was the city freer from ordinary crime, whilst to| which our corrupt nature may tempt us. 
foreigners in particular, the most singular latitude of action and| Mr. Hughes also has added one more evidence from modern 
speech—witness the letters of English newspaper correspond- | experience to the accumulated evidence of history that no Church 
ente—was allowed. (It is only since the restoration of | can separate itself from the nation in which it dwells; that 
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ander some conditions State and Church must work together, | 


it may be as slaves either to the other, it may be as domestic 
enemies, it may be as friendly helpers. The more fully 
pate cabinets of Churchmen or” “ parties of Dissenters” can 
determine the relation of these bodies to each other, the more 
deeply shall we feel that we may each of us do something to disturb 
those relations or to make them more healthy and harmonious. 

Mr. Baldwin Brown's letter in the last Spectator is a valuable 
help in settling our minds upon the question. He dismisses with 
gome contempt nearly all the most powerful champions of the 
cause for which he is pleading. It would astonish three-fourths 
of those who have been arguing for ‘the dissolution of the un- 
holy alliance between Church and State,” to be told that their 
eloquent maxims respecting the contrast between secular and 
spiritual things, were antichristian; that, in fact, the ‘* Estab- 
lishment” has mainly to answer for the prevalence of such 
maxims. Again, that powerful body of our High-Church friends 
which is adding its weight to the Liberation Society will be some- 
qwhat startled to find that the final cause of disestablishment is 
deliverance from clerical dominion. Again, Mr. Brown rejects 
practically, if not in words, the notion which has been so widely cir- 
culated that when the State yoke has been thrown off each sect and 
school will be able to assert its ewn principle with a freedom 
and a tolerance for every other which are now impossible. Mr. 
Brown, with a frankness which no one less honest or less 
logical would have exhibited, proclaims the one principle of 
Independency to be involved in the Liberation scheme. He 
tells Mr. Hughes that he could point out to the unestablished 
Episcopalians of America a very ready way of settling their dis- 
sensions,—of course the simplest of all ways, that they should 
abandon Episcopacy. But sinee the principle of Independency is 
aot the principle of the Scotch Presbyterians, is not the principle 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, not the principle of the Society of 
Friends (I say nothing of the Evangelical body in Germany, or of 
the Latin or Greek Churckes), each of them must be prepared to 
abandon its own strongest belief, must understand that it pays 
that price for a share in Mr. Miall’s victory. 

Now I confess to a very great reverence for the principle of 
Independency or Congregationalism. I believe that the English 
nation could not have dispensed with it and some of the conse- 
‘quences which foliowed from. it. I rejoice that so able a man as 
Mr. Brown should accept the maintenance of it as a tradition 
from his fathers and as his own personal duty. If I were silly 
enough to suppose that I could convince him that it was unten- 
able, I should consider I was committing a moral offence in mak- 
ing the attempt. Just as I would never set up sociology against 
individualism, because I hold the assertion of individual life to be 
essential to the existence of social life, so I would never set up the 
dependency or interdependency of congregations upon each other,— 
the unity of the whole Church—against the distinctness of each of 
its members. But as I do in my heart of hearts recognize that 
dependency and unity, as implied in the existence of the little 
family which was gathered in Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost, 
8 implied in every expansion of that family,—I mean, so help 
me God, to hold fast this conviction against all Independents who 
‘tell me that I must accept their formula, and must abandon 
whatever seems to them inconsistent with it. 

Mr. Baldwin Brown has a good right to say that the 
ministers of that which he would call the State Church 
have understood very little what Gospel they should preach 
to the poor. The history of Methodism is, no doubt, very 
fumiliating to us; we ought to accept the humiliation. 
But the lesson which this history teaches is not that our 
Gospel would be freer—that it would appeal more to the hearts of 
the people—if it were shaped upen the maxim of ‘one. The 
word ‘* Independency ” is an attractive one if it can be identified 
with freedom ; those who are feeling their slavery to physical and 
oral evil cry out for that. But it did not attract the masses in 
the eighteenth century; they wanted to hear of One upon 
whom they might depend; they had felt self-will to be their 
bondage. If the name is changed for Congregationalism, I do 
not fancy that will appeal much more to human beings. Buta 


Church which dares to speak to the poorest as citizens of a nation | 


and also as members of a universal family of which there is an 
elder brother and a father, might be heard by those who pine for 
social fellowship as well as for personal liberty. We have not used 
that language. Shall we use it more if, calling ourselves repre- 
sentatives of the Universal Society, we claim to be separated from 
the citizens of the nation in which we were born, if we set up our 
Sanners as leaders or followers in particular congregations? A 


tisfy ourselves of the truth, the ‘less shall we suppose | 


| baptism of fire may be needful for us, as for the clergy of other 
| lands, before we learn how to tell men of a baptism of the Spirit ; 
| but the chaff which that fire burns up will not be our national 
| life, but the sectarianism which has defiled it and made it unreal. 
| —I am, Sir, &c., F. D. Maurice. 

P.S.—Mr. Brown wishes to know why Mr. Hughes and the 
| Liberal party in the House of Commons voted for the overthrow 
of the Irish Protestant Establishment? I cannot, of course, ex- 
| plain their motives. I can only say for myself that I did not 
| attribute the fall of that Establishment to any mortal hands, but 
| to the sentence of God upon an artificial fabric, devised by English 
statesmen for the support of their ascendancy, having no 
foundation in the history of the Irish people, or in the history of 
the Christian Church. Whatever establishment in England has 
not a foundation in the history of the English nation and of the 
Christian Church, I cannot doubt is also doomed, call it Episco- 
palian, Independent, or what you please. 





“THE BATTLE OF DORKING,” 
(To THE Epttor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—May I ask for space to thank you for having pointed out, 
as you did so clearly in last week’s Spectator, that ‘* The Battle 
of Dorking” is not intended to be a “ Tory alarmist” article, 
or a political article in any sense. Although not the person for 
whom you have done me the honour to mistake me, I may at 
least say that I am nothing if not a Liberal, while if the Army 
Regulation Bill does not carry us very far ou the road to Army re- 
form, still, as Mr. Disraeli himself admits, the present Government 
has at any rate been the first to attempt to deal with the matter 
at all. And with respect to what I would venture to characterize 
as the very feeble criticism of the Times on the subject, I would 
observe that I am one of those who think the present rate of 
military expenditure is sufficient, and more than sufficient, to give 
us a proper defence of the country, and that larger establishments 
are not wanted. What we need is organization, and it is our painful 
deficiency in this respect, which extends from the cumbrous and 
over-centralized War Office itself through all the departments 
under its control; it is our conviction of the existing defects of 
our military system, of the imperfect condition of the Reserve 
forces, and of the defenceless state of our only arsenal and of the 
capital itself, that causes our anxiety. 

The Times says that the overthrow of our Fleet is improb- 
able; but the question is surely not one of probability, but 
of possibility. Unless an invasion is, under any circumstances 
impossible, then clearly the Volunteers have no raison détre, 
for they are not wanted for offensive warfare. And if it be 
possible, then is it not the height of infatuation to grudge the 
trifling insurance of the national wealth needed for protecting 
London and creating a reserve arsenal in a central position, as 
well as the moderate trouble and self-denial requisite for properly 
organizing our defensive forces? When our dockyards were un- 
protected, it was they that used to be the source of panics; they 
have been fortified, and the nation is now justifiably at ease on 
that score. But so long as London and Woolwich lie open to tempt 
a successful coup de main, and our final defence rests on an organ- 
ization which hardly works in peace, and would infallibly break 
down under the first strain of emergency, others may alternate 
between fits of panic and parsimony, but the state of the better 
informed, who know what is possible in war, must needa be that 
of permanent uneasiness, because they feel that the fate of the 
country is dependent on good luck and the forbearance of possible 
enemies. The 7'imes says we are safe because our army is larger 
than that which fought at Waterloo. It would be as logical to 
say that we are unsafe because Julius Caesar effected an invasion 
with three legions. In the present state of European armaments, 
the one precedent is about as apposite as the other.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tue Writer OF THE TALE In “ BLackwoop.” 








BOOKS. 
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RUSSIA IN 1870.* 
Tuts is one of the pleasantest books about Russia that has ap- 
| peared since the publication of Mr. Sutherland Edwards’ delightful 
| Russians at Home. It is written in a plain and unaffected style, 
| without any pretensions to literary excellence ; indeed the author 
| has carried this carelessness of effect to such a pitch, that his 
| English is frequently slipshod and even at times almost un- 
/grammatical. Putting this defect, however, on one side, we can 











| * Russia in 1870. By Herbert Barry. London: Wyman and Sons, 
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commend the book as being thoroughly readable, and what is of 
more importance, thoroughly trustworthy in the information it 
conveys. Mr. Barry has resided in Russia many years, and his 
business avocations have caused him to travel extensively in that 
vast empire, and have brought him largely into contact with the 
working and trading sections of the community. We gather from 
his preface and the opening chapter of his book that its ‘‘ raison 
d’étre ” is to be found in the appearance of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's 
Free Russia, for, while acknowledging the excellence of the first 
volume of that work, he devotes the whole of his first chapter to 
the correction of certain mistakes into which Mr. Dixon has fallen. 
Mr. Barry well remarks, ‘‘ Russia is a country which, young as it 
is in the path of reform and improvement, cannot afford to be 
misunderstood ; and at this time, above all others, when the re- 
actionary party are striving to overcome that of progress, it is 
more than ever necessary that those interested in the subject 
should have placed before them none but well-considered facts.” 
Of the aristocracy our author does not profess to have much 
knowledge, but the little that he has to say concerning them is by 
no means to their credit. To the peasant he is decidedly partial, 
even while describing unsparingly his faults and vices, for which 
he says the true and only panacea is education. The mujik is 
insufferably lazy, much given to drunkenness, a great liar, and 
in the case of certain descriptions of property a thief. His lazi- 
ness and his lying are chiefly due to the degrading system of 
serfdom under which he has lived,—a system which exacted from 
him for the benefit of his lord a forced labour which he naturally 
endeavoured to avoid as much as he possibly could, and which, on 
the other hand, compelled his lord to provide for him in times of 
scarcity, illness, or other incapacity. His drunkenness is largely 
caused by the excessive number of saints’ days in the calendar, 
and the encouragement given everywhere to the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, the monopoly of which brings in an enormous revenue to 
the Government. His proneness to theft proceeds from his 
ignorance; he sees something which he wants, and he takes 
it, because he cannot comprehend the right of the owner to 
possess it, while a favourite saying of his is, ‘‘God has given 
wood, land, and water for all men alike.” The mujik is the most 
interesting and important figure in any picture of Russia, for it is 
upon him that the development and progress of the country 
depend. He is docile and shrewd withal, and though he cannot 
originate anything, there is nothing which he cannot imitate and 
reproduce. Emancipation has made a man of him, and he only 
wants education to make, in the truest sense of the word, a gentle- 
man ofhim. He is by nature extremely amiable and polite, and 
instead of setting his face against education, as his interested 
calumniators assert, he is literally crying out for it. Wherever 
any facilities for the instruction of his children are to be found he 
eagerly embraces them, and many a serf’s son is already proving 
by his rapid progress in some even of the higher branches of edu- 
cation the excellence of the material upon which the teacher has 
to work. Mr. Barry has evidently had exceptional opportunities 
for studying the mujik, of which he has carefully availed himself, 
and the book abounds with amusing anecdotes of his peculiarities. 
To the successful working of the great Emancipation Act he bears 
strong testimony, and says that he sees on all sides marked signs 
of improvement in the peasant himself and in all his surroundings. 
The mujik is quite aware of his improved status in the eyes of 
the law, and is not slow to take advantage of it. At a small buffet 
on the Nijni Novgorod Railway Mr. Barry witnessed a dispute be- 
tween a waiter and an exalted Government official. ‘ Don’t you 
know I’m a general?” demanded the noble. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” said the 
waiter,'‘ I see youare, but now generals are not any more than any- 
body else!” ‘* Under the old régime,” adds our author, “ I should 
hardly have liked to have been the waiter, whereas, under the new, 
he had the best of it, and the laugh was all on his side.” But it 
takes very many years to eradicate all traces of such a system as 
that of serfdom, and in many parts of Russia the old feeling of 
awe with which the peasant regarded his superiors is still in full 
force. ‘Though the peasant be aware of his newly-acquired rights, 
he fears to assert them on all occasions, as the following story, 
which we will take leave to tell Mr. Barry, will show. A certain 
Governor last year gave a battue on a grand scale; the attendance 
was very numerous, and some of the party contrived to get intoxi- 
cated. Two of these gentlemen attacked a peasant on some slight 
pretext and gave him a sound beating. The mujik was a power- 
ful fellow who could have tucked his assailants one under each 
arm and given a good account of them. But he did not attempt 
to defend himself. One of the party afterwards asked him why 
he allowed himself to be ill-treated, saying, ‘‘ Do you not know 
they have now no right to strike you?” ‘ Yes, I know that, little 





father, but I did not know who they were; they might be some. 
of the Governor’s friends; if I had known they were nobodies, I 
would have given them a thrashing instead.” No serious 

sion can, however, be practised nowadays on the peasant such ag. 
was the ordinary rule of existence previous to the Emancipation 
Act. Mr. Barry tells a very good story which aptly illustrates 
the cruelties inflicted on the unhappy serfs, as well as the. 
unblushing corruption which was the normal condition of 
administration under the old régime. A proprietor caused 
one of his serfs who had offended him to be locked up in an 
iron cage, and kept him there. During his absence on a journey, 
the governor of the province, hearing of this, caused the man, 
cage and all, to be brought to his residence, and at the same time 
intercepted the proprietor on his way home with an invitation to. 
dinner. The proprietor came, and after dinner the conversation 
turned upon quails, which it was then the custom to keep in cageg 
as pets. ‘The governor, showing his guest a quail in a cage, said 
he wished to sell it to him for 10,000 roubles. The proprietor said 
it was too dear. ‘Then let me show you another,” said the 
governor, whereupon the serf in his iron cage was brought in. 
‘*The price of this one,” continued the governor, “is 20,000 
roubles, and I am sure you will give it to me.” ‘ Certainly,” 
replied the guest, ‘* you shall have the money to-morrow.” And 
thus the matter ended, but ‘‘history,” significantly says Mr. 
Barry, ‘‘does not add that the poor peasant benefited by ang 
part of the 20,000 roubles.” 

Justice, as well as everything else at the disposal of the Russian, 
official, used, in the ‘‘ good old times,” to be sold to the highest 
bidder; and Mr. Barry relates an instance in which a judge. 
having been heavily bribed by both parties to a suit, ingeniously 
evaded the difficulties of his position. ‘* Verdict for the plaintiff, 
with right of appeal to defendant; the judgment not to be 
enforced until the result of the appeal was known.” ‘The import- 
ance of a grace of this kind is shown in another case, where a 
litigant saw ruin staring him in the face from an adverse decree in. 
a suit to which he was a party. In his dilemma an official offered, 
in consideration of a bribe of 5,000 roubles, to keep back the 
decree for six months. The unfortunate man agreed to this. 
proposal, realized all his property, took a journey to Switzerland 
for the benefit of his health, and eventually settled with his adver- 
sary On very moderate terms indeed. All the official did was to 
make a mistake and address the decree to the Governor of Tomsk 
instead of to the Governorof Tambov. Red-tape did the rest, for- 
what with correspondence and other official formalities, the stipu-- 
lated six months had fully expired before this trifling and pardon- 
able blunder was rectified. All this sort of thing now belongs to 
the past; the administration of justice is now public and oral, 
instead of, as formerly, carried on in private with written docu- 
ments; and another thing, equally important in Russia, is that. 
the officials are now paid sufficient salaries, instead of being obliged 
to eke out by bribes the miserable Government dole upon which 
it was notoriously impossible for them to exist. The working of 
the law reforms is evidently satisfactory, and Mr. Barry says, from 
his own observation, that if there is any fault to be found with 
the new law courts, it is a tendency to exaggerate the indulgence. 
to be shown to the poor man in his disputes with his richer neigh- 
bours. 

Another point upon which Mr. Barry is well qualified to speak 
is that of the trade and manufactures of the country. Russia in 
this respect has made gigantic strides of late years. Government 
undertakings, which were almost invariably mismanaged, and in. 
which all kinds of chicanery and mystification of accounts were. 
practised in order to return a profit which was, in nine cases out. 
of ten, altogether illusory, are gradually passing into private hands, 
and are found to be extremely remunerative. ‘This is especially 
the case with regard to mines, of which, says Mr. Barry, ‘“ many 
of the establishments extend their operations over a space contain- 
ing from three-quarters of a million to a million and a half English 
acres.” Everything is being done to encourage home trade, and 
“ Russia is straining every nerve to be as much as possible inde- 
pendent of the world for useful manufactures.” Coal and iron are 
being extensively worked, and the Russians now construct theip 
own steamers and locomotives. Cotton-spinning—an industry of 
yesterday—already boasts some three hundred establishments, in 
which four hundred thousand bales of cotton are annually used ; 
and the productions of these looms will bear favourable comparison 
with those of our own in all respects, and are even rapidly super- 
seding them in many Eastern markets. The same remarks also 
apply to woollen manufactures, and home-made silks and satin 
rival those of French origin. Many of the manufactories are 
fitted with machinery made in the country, and as the Germam 
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vod English managers and foremen who have been hitherto 
employed start in business for themselves, their places are filled 

natives. The mineral wealth of Russia is inexhaustible; its 
agricultural capabilities are enormous; its system of water com- 
munication is unrivalled; and with the present rate of progress 
in the development of its railways, the beneficial effect of its 
increased exports of corn cannot fail to be felt ere long in our own 
markets. 

Mr. Barry strongly recommends his countrymen, especially 
those with a little capital, to try Russia as a field for emigration, 
and asks why they should flock to our distant colonies when there 
is a country so much nearer home which would gladly receive 
them, and which offers, at least, equal chances of achieving com- 

ce. This is a matter on which he is well qualified to give 
advice, and we recommend it to the notice of our authorities, as 
well as to those societies which are interested in the subject. 
Important alterations have been recently made in the laws which 
affect aliens and naturalized subjects in Russia, concerning which 
a pamphlet has been published within the last few weeks by Mr. 
Michell, Secretary to the British Embassy and English Consul at 
St. Petersburg. 

One of the greatest merits of Mr. Barry’s book is that he pro- 
fesses to touch only upon topics with which he is personally 
acquainted, and to this programme he has rigidly adhered with 
one unfortunate exception, in which he has been led to meddle 
with politics, In his chapter on the Central Asian question he 
has ventured out of his depth, and we cannot agree in his view as 
to what England has to expect from Russia on the side of India. It 
is idle, in the face of accomplished facts, to say that Russia's 
views in Central Asia are mainly, if not entirely, commercial. 
From the time of the expedition under Beckovitz in 1713 down to 
the expedition against Khiva, which has been recently despatched 
from Orenburg, Russian policy has had one unvarying aim; and 
if ever England and Russia are arrayed on opposite sides in an 
European war, the former may find that Russia hopes to do some- 
thing on our Indian frontier. Her chance of success is, of course, 
quite another matter. 

Mr. Barry is justly severe upon the inaccuracies of writers upon 
Russia who pretend to a knowledge of the language, with which 
they have no acquaintance. He himself must necessarily be con- 
versant with it, and we therefore look upon his misspelling of 
Russian names and words as a serious blemish in his work. Why 
—to choose one instance only out of several—does he spell 
‘ tarantass ” ‘‘ tarentasse ” ? 





POPE'S LETTERS.* 

WHATEVER may be Mr. Elwin’s moral objections to Pope, we can 
understand his finding some intellectual pleasure in annotating his 
poems. But on first looking into this volume of letters, and 
observing the way in which Mr. Elwin characterizes them in the 
introduction, we are led to regard his present task as insufferably 
tedious. ‘ Pope's letters,” says Mr. Elwin, “are not only studied, 
they are usually barren and insincere.” On the next page he 
adds, ‘‘The letters of Pope are artificial, and they are barren. 
They are full of the cumbrous, manufactured, vapid compliments 
described by Hallam and De Quincey, of the trite reflections and 
common-place morality mentioned by Warton, of the boastful 
affectations and pharisaical self-sufficiency exposed by Johnson. 
The insignificant matter is rendered more tiresome by its frequent 
obscurity. Pope’s compliments are so far-fetched that they are 
often barely intelligible.” We cannot help pitying the editor who 
has to wade through hundreds of these letters, to expose their 
vices and explain their obscurities. His duty is rendered the 
more painful by Pope’s constant trick of doctoring and falsifying 
every line of his correspondence. Mr. Elwin very properly 
exposes the affectation of calling carefully composed and polished 
letters “‘ wretched papers never writ but in haste,” though we may 
think he goes too far in saying of Pope, “in this second set of 
successive protracted frauds he displayed a complication of impos- 
ture, degradation, and effrontery which can only be paralleled in 
the lives of professional forgers and swindlers.” But, taking the 
correspondence as a whole, we repeat that we feel for Mr. Elwin. 
It is true that there is one compensation for the trouble he has 
undergone, and we hope that makes him some amends. The 
Opportunity he has of abusing Pope, of inserting sly hits in his 
notes, of calling attention to the studied repetition of phrases 
which seem artless, of pointing out instances of meanness and 
malevolence, is evidently welcome and is not neglected. 





* The Works of Alexander Pope, &c. Edited by the Rev. Whitwell Elwin. Vol. VI. 
Correspondence, Vol. I. London: Murray. 1871. 





Our readers may be amused by a few instances. In a letter to 
Cromwell of 1708 Pope says, ‘‘ Human life, as Plutarch just now 
told me, is like a game at tables, where every one may wish fo» 
the best cast ; but, after all, he is to make the best of that which 
happens, and go on contentedly.” The same simile occurs in a 
letter to Steele of 1712, and there, again, it is prefaced by ‘‘ Plu- 
tarch just told me.” So in writing to Wycherley, under the date 
of 1705, Pope says, ‘‘ You assure me I am a man of parts. But 
is this all you can say to my honour? You said ten times as 
much before when you called me your friend.” The compliment 
itself is graceful, at least to our thinking, though perhaps 
Mr. Elwin may include it in his general censure. But un- 
fortunately the very same phrase is used in a letter to Caryll, 
bearing date five years later, and transferred by Pope to a more 
famous correspondent. The most remarkable instance of this 
process of transfer is found in a letter which, after being really 
sent to Caryll, was published as having been addressed to 
Addison. Much of it is taken up with an account of Steele's real 
reasons for giving up the Guardian, and the absurdity of giving 
such information to Steele's ‘‘ intimate friend and fellow adviser,"” 
as Mr. Elwin says, is too transparent. Again, Mr. Elwin is io 
the right when he observes that Pope’s complaints of the thank- 
lessness of drudging upon the Jliad for a world which could 
not appreciate his labour are quite unfounded. ‘ Pope,’” 
he says, “did not drudge for the sake of mankind, he 
drudged for his own advantage.” The world could have 
done without the translation of Homer, which it would 
willingly have exchanged for more of the Satires and Epistles, 
but Pope knew that his own ease and independence were the 
result of the subscriptions. Another point in which Pope shows 
to very little advantage is the most ungenerous treatment of his 
old friend and correspondent, Caryll, which Mr. Elwin exposes. 
In a letter published shortly after Caryll’s death, and veiled under 
a thin disguise, Pope accused him of having neglected a poor and 
unhappy relation, though, whatever may have been Pope's belief 
when he wrote the letter, he had, as we understand from Mr. 
Elwin, admitted before he published it that he had been mistaken 
and that the charge was unfounded. Whether his intention in 
publishing the letter was to exalt his own merit or to blacken the 
character of his friend, the act is equally indefensible, and it is. 
unfortunately one of those many acts which are so painful to the 
lovers of Pope's poetry, and which make sympathy for the man 
almost impossible. As Gray says in a letter quoted by Mr. Elwin, 
‘Tt is natural to wish the finest writer, one of them, we ever had, 
should be an honest man. It is for the interest even of that vir- 
tue whose friend he professed himself, and whose beauties he sung, 
that he should not be found a dirty animal.” 

Having gone so far with Mr. Elwin, we must say that we bp 
rio means accept his estimate of Pope's letters. The uncomfort- 
able scruples that oppress us about the genuineness of many phrases 
ought not to blind us to the charm of their manner. Even if we 
grant that certain letters are, in two senses, works of art, we may 
claim for them a high rank in that category. Mr. Elwin marvels 
at the verdict of Gray, himself one of the most charming of letter- 
writers, that Pope’s ‘‘ were not good letters, but better things.’” 
Yet, if any one will read this volume without Mr. Elwin’s bias, he: 
will have no difficulty in catching Gray's meaning. Elaborate 
and studied as these writings are, wanting in that freedom and 
abandon which mark the familiar correspondent, they abound 
with felicities of thought and language. ‘Take the allusion to the 
well known case of the two lovers who were struck by lightoing, 
‘* A young man and woman were lately destroyed by lightning, and 
the country people are hardly in charity with their minister for 
allowing them Christian burial. They cannot get it out of their 
heads but it was a judgment of God. It is odd enough to consider 
how people who fancy themselves good Christians are so absurd as- 
to think the same misfortunes when they happen to others are a 
punishment of vice, and when they happen to themselves an exer- 
cise of virtue.” Or take the mention of the South Sea Bubble, and 
the turn of language suggested by an inundation of the valley of 
the Thames. ‘ My present situation very much resembles Noah’s. 
ark, not only on account of the wide watery prospect of all the 
face of the earth overflowed round about me, but also because I 
find myself and little family in a manner separated from all the 
world, without commerce or society, and without that which makes 
society and commerce—money. ‘The vast inundation of the South 
Sea has drowned all except a few unrighteous men, contrary to the 
deluge.” Or take the expression of gratitude to Caryll for pro- 
viding the translation of the Jliad with subscribers. ‘ But I am, 
in good earnest, of late too much a man of business to mind meta- 
phors and similes. I find subscribing much superior to writing, 
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and there is a sort of little epigrams I more especially delight in, 
after the manner of rondeaus, which begin and end all in the same 
words, viz., ‘Received,’ and ‘A. Pope.’ These epigrams end smartly, 
and are each of them tagged with two guineas. Of these, as I 
have learned, you have composed several, ready for me to set my 
mame to, as indeed I never knew you give out in anything that 
was either very ingenious or very friendly.” We do not say that 
these sentences are natural and free from a tinge of affectation, or 
that all the letters contain quotable passages. But surely it is fair to 
give Pope the credit of knowing what was good writing and what 
was worthy of preservation. A man of his keen discernment, and of 
such unwearied industry as was shown in the correction of his 
poems, was not likely to set up a totally false standard when he 
took to prose. We see his own estimation of the value of his 
letters in the way he selected and altered them, culling out the 
best parts of one and fitting them in with the best parts of another. 
A close examination of the mechanism of this correspondence does 
not add to our appreciation of it, as some people have found that 
their opinion of the School for Scandal was lowered by Moore's 
extracts from Sheridan’s note-book. But we must take the letters 
as they are, not as Mr. Elwin would have had them. A passage 
like the following is, no doubt, open to the charge of artifice, par- 
ticularly when, after having been addressed, in the first instance, 
to Caryll, part of it is antedated and offered up to Wycherley :— 
*‘ The world is never wanting, when a coxcomb is upon accom- 
plishing himself, to help to give him the finishing stroke. I know 
mo condition so miserable and blind as that of a young fellow who 
labours under the misfortune of being thought to think himself a 
wit. He must from that moment expect to hear no more truth 
than a prince or an emperor ; and can never, if he have any sense, 
have any satisfaction in his own praise, since, if given to his face, 
it cannot be distinguished from flattery, and if behind his back, 
how can he be certain of it? In short, praise to young scribblers 
is like rain to young plants; if moderate, nothing revives and 
encourages them so much, but if too lavish, nothing more over- 
charges and injares them.” In like manner, there is not a true 
ring in the request for Walsh’s advice as to what Pope calls the 
liberty of borrowing, but what others, unless disarmed by his last 
sentence, would style the advantages of plagiarism. ‘I would beg 
your opinion, too, as to another point ; it is how far the liberty of 
borrowing may extend? I have defended it sometimes by saying 
that it seems not so much the perfection of sense to say 
things that had never been said before, as to express those 
best that have been said oftenest; and that writers, in the case 
of borrowing from others, are like trees which of themselves 
would produce only one sort of fruit, but by being grafted upon 
others may yield variety. A mutual commerce makes poetry 
flourish ; but then poets, like merchants, should repay with some- 
thing of their own what they take from others; not, like pirates, 
make prize of all they meet. I desire you to tell me sincerely if 
I have not stretched this licence too far in these Pastorals?” Yet 
in these cases also the real question is not whether Pope’s genuine 
sentiments are conveyed in unstudied language, but whether as 
Mr. Elwin puts it, the letters are barren, vapid, trite, insignificant, 
tiresome, and barely intelligible, or, as earlier judges have held, 
they occupy a distinguished place in English literature. With 
all their faults and with all the faults of their writer, we think 
they have established their title. 





THE EARTH.* 

Tuts book, which is not only excellent, but of fascinating interest 
to all who care for natural science, is the result of more than 
fifteen years’ careful study, travel, and research, by an eminent 
living French author, and was translated by the late Mr. Wood- 
ward, the Queen’s Librarian at Windsor Castle. In turning over 
its pages one does not wonder that this lamented man of letters 
should have given his time to rendering the work into good 
English, for it is so singularly poetical in its illustrations as to be 
quite redeemed from the reproach of scientific dryness, and some 
of its descriptions have reminded us of those imaginative chefs 
Teuvres of the last century, Gulliver's Travels and the Strange 
Experiences of Peter Wilkins. 

M. Réclus tells us not only what the Earth is, but what by 
different nations and in far-gone ages it has been thought to be. 
«‘ For the comparative study of the history, manners, and ideals of 
every nation, no book could be more useful than one which would 
contain all the cosmogonical conceptions which have been devised, 
down to our own times.” The men of the North cannot think of 
nature as do the men of the South, who “ constantly contemplate 





* The Earth: a Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. By 
Elisée Réclus, London: Chapman and Hall. 





all the great phenomena of planetary life, monsoons, hurricanes, 
the sudden overflows of rivers, and the rapid increase of immense 
tropical forests. ‘To the Hindoos everything in nature is motion 
never-ceasing creation and startling activity. According ripen 
of their own books, Brahma, the eternal labourer, created the 
earth while surveying his own reflection in the ocean of sweat that 
had fallen from his brow.” 

One of the rich store of maps with which the book is illustrated , 
is of ‘The World after the poetic accounts of Homer,” not ag 
we see in every atlas the world as known to antiquity, but what 
the ancients conceived it to be. Their earth was ‘a great dise, 
elevated at the edges by a lofty girdle of mountains, round which 
the river Ocean rolled its swelling waves. In the centre of the 
disc, Olympus towered up with its three rounded summits, on which 
stood the mansions of the ever-happy gods, and Jupiter, throned 
on its loftiest crest, looked down through the clouds and saw the 
restless crowd busy at his feet. The land, divided into two 
halves by the blue sheet of the Mediterranean, stretched far away 
to the very verge of the disc, like the raised figures which ornament 
the front of a shield. Down from the heights of Olympus, the 
immortals contemplated in one glance all the peninsula of Greece, 
the white isles of the Archipelago, the coasts of Asia Minor, the 
plains of Egypt, the mountains of Sicily, inhabited by the Cyclops, 
and the Pillars of Hercules, the boundary-stones of the ancient 
world. All round, above the tracts inhabited by man, stretched 
the crystal dome of the firmament, borne up by the two columns 
of Atlas and Caucasus. ‘That poetic conception was destined to 
fade before the northern imagery of later centuries, and both are 
now replaced by the wondrous picture, infinite in details, given us 
by M. Réclus. 

Turning over his pages, we note many curious observations 
which deal with subjects collateral to science. M. Réclus notices 
the penury of the French language in regard to mountain nomen- 
clature. Most of the cities in which the language has been refined 
are situated on very level ground, or among hills very slightly 
undulated. Had Paris, Blois, and Orleans been built amidst 
mountains, adequate words would have been created. ‘ The rich- 
ness and the propriety of the terms employed by the southern 
Germans, the Spaniards, and Italians when they wish to describe 
in one word various kinds of hills and mountains, are certainly 
derived from the fact that these nations have lived and formed 
their languages in full view of lofty summits.” Humboldt quotesa 
long list of choicest terms employed by Castilian authors all 
significative of mountain forms. Many of the terms in use by the 
dwellers at the foot of the Pyrenees and French Alps deserve to be 
incorporated into the French written language. 

It is not too much to say that the reader will find in this work 
the résumé of all modern discoveries and conclusions laid down 
with singular clearness. The division into parts enables reference 
to be made at once to one point. For instance, Part I., on the 
Earth as a planet, contains five chapters. Part II., on the Land, 
contains twenty-seven. The other parts are respectively 
+‘ The Circulation of Water,” and ‘‘ Subterranean Forces.” Lovers 
of Alpine travel will find the question of glaciers treated with 
great perspicacity and adorned with numerous maps. A particu- 
larly interesting and picturesque series of chapters, at the end 
of the second volume, are given to the changes in form caused 
by the shifting of the mouths of rivers by the elevation 
and subsidence of land. M. Réclus tells us that on the 
coast of Normandy and Brittany numerous forests which have 
been submerged, and buildings surrounded by the sea water, 
prove that ground has sunk during the modern geological era. 
‘‘In 709 the monastery of Mount St. Michael was built in the 
midst of a forest ten leagues from the sea, it now stands like 
an island in the midst of sandbanks. The inroads of the sea are 
still continuing, especially in the bay of La Hougue and in the 
harbour of Carteret.” In other places partial upheavals take 
place. ‘‘At some remote epoch, but nevertheless contem- 
porary with man, the valley of the Somme was also upheaved ; 
but for thousands of years it has been slowly subsiding, as sub- 
marine forests are found along the coast; and the peat bogs of 
Abbeville, the bottom of which are situated below the bay of 
Somme, afford no other débris but the remains of animals and 
vegetables which lived on the earth or in fresh water. When 
these peat-mosses began to grow, the ground of the valley must 
have been higher than the surface of the neighbouring seas.” 

As to Holland, it is gradually sinking “like a raft.” The 
Zuydersee itself was once a marsh, next a lake, and “ now an 
arm of the sea.” Ships of heavier burden can now navigate it 
than could float upon its waters in former centuries. ‘“ Several 
|savants, at the head of whom stands the eminent geologist M. 
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Staring, are of opinion that the gradual depression of the land 
which is thus embanked is caused only by the subsidence of the 
allavial ground, the weight of the dykes, and the incessant pas- 

of men and cattle. Be that as it may, the change is known 
to have been going on for the last fifteen centuries, and is most 

id at the mouths of rivers,—the Scheldt, the Meuse, aud the 
‘At Calais the streets are more than a yard above the 

high tide, while the cultivated ground descends to the level of the 
tide. At Dunkirk the height of the streets is not more than 
twenty-three inches, and the fields are ploughed at a level of a 
yard below the sea. At Bruges and Ostend the streets are still 
lower, and the level of the polders is always sinking. Near the 
mouth of the Scheldt it is eleven-and-a-half feet below the high 
tide. Further to the north the ground gradually rises, but the 
streets of Rotterdam and Amsterdam are lower than the level of 
the equinoctial tides.” 

Sir Charles Lyell and Dr. Chambers have made us familiar with 
the fact of the upheaval of the Scandinavian peninsula, and M. 
Réclus adds many curious details. Certain fine woods in Norway 
are “continually being upheaved towards the lower snow limits, 
and are gradually withering away in the cooler atmosphere ; 
wide belts of forest are composed of nothing but dead 
trees, although some of them have stood for centuries.” The gulfs 
of Bothnia and Finland, like vessels tilted up out of the horizontal, 
slowly pour their waters into the southern basin of the Baltic. 
Fresh islets appear, and M. Réclus contemplates a remote future 
in which the Aland Isles will become connected with the continent, 
and will serve as a bridge between Stackholm and the empire of 
Russia. 

Of South America we are told a very curious thing. The 
western coast, from the island of Chiloe to Callao, is upheaving ; 
Patagonia and Brazil are sinking. ‘Then a large portion of the 
South-American continent is constantly gaining on one side that 
which it loses on the other, and is gradually making its way 
through the ocean in a westward direction.” 

As we have lately been startled by the shock of an earthquake 
in the North of England, we turned to the chapter which treats 
of this subject, and found a mass of information, and an anecdote 
for which M. Réclus does not vouch, to the effect that at Naples 
the ants quitted their underground passages some hours before the 
earthquake of July 26, 1805, and that the grasshoppers crossed 
the town in order to reach the coast ; also that the fish approached 
the shore in shoals. Better attested is the fright of creatures dur- 
ing the catastrophe. ‘* At the time of the earthquake which shook 
the valley of Viége in 1855, the wild birds which most dread the 
fowler, such as owls, woodpeckers, and peewits, collected on the 
trees close to the dwelling-houses, and uttered plaintive cries, as if 
to demand the-succour of man. Birds of long flight, swallows 
and others, at once took wing, and flew away to distant parts. For 
several days also the frogs ceased their croaking.” 

Quotation, scientific and picturesque, might be indefinitely 
multiplied. M. Réclus breaks into poetical prose ever and anon, 
and has a literary skill which renders him remarkably readable. 
Were we condemned to a sick-room for six months with the choice 
of half-a-dozen books, we should be well content with this for one 
of them, for the sake of the immense field for the imagination 
which it opens to view. 





TOM PIPPIN’S WEDDING.* 


EVERYTHING and everybody is fallen foul of in this clever and 
facetious book, which abounds in passages calculated to rouse 
the most justifiable indignation or profound contempt in the 
classes attacked; and thickly strewn with others which we 
can only characterize as nasty. ‘To those persons who feel 
that they gain an elevation of conscious rectitude by dwelling on 
the wickedness of their fellow-creatures this book will bring a 
large measure of self-complacent satisfaction, unless it occurs to 
them that when such deep shadows are necessary to make their own 
moral nature seem by comparison light, that nature must be of a 
very shady description indeed. ‘The book calls itself a novel, but 
has neither proper hero nor heroine. It tells us, by its title, that 
it is about a wedding, but devotes only twelve pages of the three 
hundred and ninety-two to the said wedding and all relating 
thereto ; and it purports in its preface to be a tale of “ boy-farm- 
ing,” but alternates impartially between the concerns of the “ far- 
mer” anda certain noble earl. It lays claim, too, to being not 
sensational, and sketches amusingly, and in terms deservedly 
satirical, the outline of the modern penny-newspaper novel; yet 





* Tom Pippin's Wedding. By the Author of “The Fight at Dame Europa's School.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. - on 


we are forcibly reminded of the glass-houses’ proverb, for if this 
tale is not sensational, its author sails very close to the wind in 
avoiding sensationalism. Certainly there are pretty fair materiale 
for sensationalism in an earl who disappoints his heir by marrying 
his cook when he is sixty-five; in a disappointed heir who— 
jilting his true love—leads to the altar a duke’s deformed daughter, 
and there, having muttered an oath to his bishop and an insult to 
his bride, bolts through the vestry-door rather than ratify his 
bargain ; in a duke who obligingly dies and is followed immediately 
in this excellent example by his deformed daughter and his imbecile 
son, 80 as to leave a very much larger fortune than the earl’s to 
the disappointed heir; in a lawyer—clerk to the grammar-schooB 
trustees—who kidnaps an earl’s baby that the disappointed heir 
may be able to pay him the £50,000 which he has lent him; ina 
respected policeman who knocks the curate on the head in a dark 





lane and walks off with his quarter's salary, and afterwards re- 
ceives the earl’s baby from the lawyer and carries it to the Conti- 
nent on pretence of going to find it; with other minor ingredients 
generally approved as seasoning for such sensational hash. 

We are not usually backward in exposing genuine abuses, but 
we feel justly indignant when whole classes of people are 
denounced and exceptional cases of wickedness are described and 
declared to be the rule. Our indignation is, however, tempered 
in this case, by confidence that the author has painted in such 
exaggerated and glaring colours, that no one will fancy that he is. 
looking at a study from nature. For it is not nature simply 
because such deformities may be met with here and there; they 
must be found at every turn, and form whole societies, before any 
one is justified in writing in the strain which the author of T'he 
Fight at Dame Europa’s School has adopted. We took up this book 
prepared to be pleased, for we had read the little brochure referred 
to with much sympathy, not agreeing with its author as to the 
cause of the late war, or in the opinion that a Tory ministry 
would have acted more energetically, but admiring the spirit and 
ability with which it was written, and feeling most cordially im 
harmony with the main drift of the fable,—that England ought. 
to have prevented, if possible, the disastrous issue, at whatever 
temporary sacrifice. 

‘The central figure of this book is an evangelical clergyman, and 
the central feeling is evidently the most inveterate hate for 
Evangelicals ; but we do not find that the author believes in any- 
thing except wickedness and public schools, or in anyone except: 
open-handed thoughtless youth with generosity and courage, but 
innocent of principle and brains. The evangelical clergyman’s 
wife fares no better at the author’s hands. The two are named 
Mr. and Mrs. Goggs, and nicknamed Mr. and Mrs. Deemon. 
This clergyman isa beast as well as a brute, and both are mean and 
selfish to the last degree, and we are told that there are hun- 
dreds of such schoolmasters and thousands of such schoolmasters” 
wives; that they are as bad respectively as Squeers and 
Margaret Waters, and as richly deserve to be hanged. 
We are told further that numbers of private grammar- 
schools (that is, excepting only the great public schools) 
and academies are no better than establishments for farm- 
ing boys at the minimum of cost and the maximum of pro- 
fit, and we are expected to believe that the foundation grammar- 
school of a cathedral town, with a salary for the head master of 
£500 a year, (out of which he must board and educate twelve 
foundationers free) and with leave to take boarders, is a den of 
iniquity such as this. ‘The reverend head master is represented as 
drinking at a public-house till midnight, and reeling home drunk ; 
on another occasion as coming to dinner in clothes in which he had 
been rolling in pig-wash,—a tub of which he had overturned in 
his abject terror of a dog; aud as a gross and filthy feeder, of 
which we have repeated and sickening accounts; the wife, as 
robbing the boys of their presents, and poisoning a valuable 
and favourite dog belonging to one of them, and both man 
and wife as guilty of every meanness and cruelty. But our 
author is not contented with exaggeration, he runs into 
absurdity, and represents these mercenary wretches as treat- 
ing with constant insult and special vindictiveness a young 
relative (who has inherited money that might have been 
theirs), though his generous father, grieved for their disappoint- 
ment, pays £150 a year for his board and education. ‘There is 
too much spirit and appreciation of boy-life in the book to support 
a theory that it is the work of a soured cynic ; and we incline to 
the opinion that it is the result of a hatred of abuses and humbug 
run completely mad, as it is apt to do with a generous nature 
whose discretion and sobriety of judgment are scarcely matured. 





| What else can be made of the author's aspersions on her Majesty's 
| inspectors of schools as a set of nervous cowards who dare not refuse 
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“even a Goggs the invariable favourable report, affirming ‘‘ a marked 
‘improvement since my last visit,” notwithstanding that Goggs is 
‘a dunce as well as a brute, and as incapable of teaching as he is 
‘skilled in the art of starving? We are to believe that a body of 
trustees appoints such a master, that men of rank and 
character send their sons to him, and that school inspectors 
connive at his cruelty and incapacity; and that, when these men 
of rank and respectable citizens—parents of scholars—find the 
master out, they continue to send their sons to him. We know 
something of grammar-schools and head masters, and dare affirm 
that no such school exists. Where boys are boarded, lodged, and 
taught for £20 a year, starvation, brutality, and ignorance may 
reign supreme ; but we venture to question the existence of more 
than a few such places, and it is simply ridiculous to class founda- 
tion grammar-schools, under boards of trustees and visited by her 
Majesty's inspectors, with such institutions as Dotheboys Hall. In 
the same random way the author spares no class or order, from 
dishops to beadles, from countesses to cooks; from dukes and earls, 
five-sixths of whom are so ugly or common-place that you would 
“‘acarcely suppose them to be gentlemen,” to pretty young 
dadies, any number of whom would at “ ten minutes’ notice ” 
trot along to church with an old earl to marry him, though 
he were “a little man, and a hideously ugly little man, with a 
pug nose, and great thick lips, and red eyes, one of which did not 
point quite true.” Bishops and parsons, High-Church, Low- 
Church, and Dissenters, missionaries and authors, lawyers and 
‘doctors, schoolmasters and inspectors, matrons and governesses, 
‘special correspondents and Alpine Club members, smokers and 
policemen, cooks and beadles, all in turn, as they come upon the 
stage, are cuffed, abused, and maligned without stint and without 
discretion. And even poor inanimate things like harmoniums and 
hhymn-books are not spared. 

We have said that the book is nasty, and we feel bound to sub- 
stantiate this charge. Take, then, the account of the ugly old earl 
kissing his cook, with ‘the nice fat soft arm,” and “ the neck 
which was fatter and softer still.” And then, ‘‘ as she had nice red 
lips, and made no fuss, he kissed her again,” and then, as he had 
begun, ‘‘he did not like leaving off,” so he * kissed her again,” 
and finally, before dismissing her from his noble presence, ‘ the old 
rascal kissed her once more.” And the next morning the earl was 
found with the cook sitting on his knee, “ his ugly little pug-nose 
duried in her dainty neck, and his hand pinching her chubby 
cheeks as if they were all his own.” And the detail of Mr. Goggs’s 
filthy habits, —his feeding, and his indigestions, and his generous 
transference of his bad eggs to his hungry boys, are too disgusting 
to quote. 

One chapter is devoted to a charade in verse, which is vulgar, 
silly, pointless, and without a grain of fun. ‘The chapters are 
divided by songs, in which the author is nervous lest the rhyme 
thould be spoiled by a mispronunciation of the word ‘ wind,” 
over the iin which he is careful to place the short accent. Most 
of these songs are about boys or young people, of whom the author 
is undeniably fond, and to his passionate affection for whom 
we think we trace his romantic belief in boys’ truthfulness, 
and his injustice to their teachers and guardians, for whose care, 
anxiety, and toil, in the service of boys almost invariably 
more or less troublesome and thoughtless, rewarded, as it too 
frequently is, by the discontent of exacting parents, he has appa- 
rently no feeling whatever. Some of these songs are tender and 
pretty, such as “Going to Sea” and “Easter,” but they 
seem grotesquely out of place in the midst of chapters of 
coarse abuse, and have some such effect upon us as would be 
produced by the remarks of a grave artist who should 
interrupt an after-dinner political discussion by a sudden 
and irrelevant remark, every five minutes, on the beauties 
of lake scenery. We will conclude with an extract from the 
opening of the story, which, we fear, fairly represents much nursery 
training, but which ends with a passage that shows that our 
author is already warming to his work. Mrs. Goggs hears a noise 
in the nursery on Saturday, and aware that her husband has been 
flogging the boys, goes to inquire the cause :— 

“*It was Johnny, mamma,’ said Freddy, who, when he did tell a fib, 
made it a point of conscience to tell a good one. ‘He was saying his 
prayers out loud. He is always doing it.’—‘But there was some one 
else talking, besides Johnny. I heard your voice, Freddy, I am sure.'— 
*Oh yes! mamma, I was telling him to be quiet, because Matthew vi. 
81 tells us we ought to say our prayers to ourselves. Doesn't it, 
mamma?’ ‘You are all very naughty, wicked, sinful children, to tell 
such dreadful stories. Be silent, sir,’ she continued, seeing that Freddy 
was about to draw atill further on his powers of invention. ‘I will not hear 
another word from you ; and I will never never never believe you again. I 
know perfectly well what you were talking about, for I heard it on the 
etairs ; and I shall tell your papa everything when I go down.’—' Please 





a 
not this time, mamma.’—‘ Yes, I shall, Bobby; the very first thing on 
Monday morning—not to night, lest the thought of your wickedness 
should disturb his mind through the blessed Sabbath Day.’ After which 
cautious determination, and having satisfied herself that none of Bobby’s 
bones were broken by his father's violence, Mrs. Goggs left the Boys to 
themselves.—' Come and kiss me, mamma,’ said Freddy.—‘ No Freddy, 
you are far too naughty to be kissed. I must see some decided cha 

of heart in you before I can love you any more.’ Perhaps, on the 
whole, Freddy did not lose much. An embrace from such a woman 
might have given the poor child the nightmare. But thongh his 
mother would not salute him, he would on no account omit to salute his 
mother ; and this he did, as soon as her back was turned, after a fashion 
equally elegant and expressive. If any one thinks this picture over. 
drawn, I suspect that it has not been his lot to meet many Evangelical 
parsons, with invalid wives, large families, and somewhere about £400 
& year.” 





A PECULIAR HISTORY.* 

Tue writer of this review is a Churchman attached with some 
warmth to his Church, and with a belief that its disestablishment 
would not be good for religion ; accustomed also to honour the 
gentler and purer sex of women. ‘l'his much of his own private 
personality he obtrudes, that he may not be misunderstood when 
he says that these three volumes could have been produced only by 
a woman or a parson, for you may favour a thing without being 
blind to its oddities. Women, at any rate in England, have more 
of the devotee in them than men ; parsons endue themselves very 
many of them with no degree of professional esprit beyond whatis 
proper and natural to their exceptional profession, but occasionally 
they are distinguished by a mood which amounts to a sort of 
ecclesiastical arrogance. Woman and parson have combined to 
produce these lectures, double-high-flavoured with  ecclesi- 
asticalmindedness. The lectures are a history of England 
—meant for boys and girls—from the Roman Invasion to 
the end of Henry III. ‘The especial reason assigned for 
adding this one more to the pile of other works already at 
the disposal of youth and its preceptors, is one to which no ex- 
ception can be taken,—much the contrary. An expounder of our 
history is expected not to confine himself to battles and treaties, 
but to tell us of the social life and manners of our forefathers here 
in England: in these lectures the aim is to do something 
more—to chronicle the condition of our ancestors as regards 
religion—“‘For I hold it to be capable of proof,” it is 
somewhat oddly said in the introduction, “that any history 
of a people must be imperfect, and convey imperfect ideas to the 
mind, unless the growth of religion among that people, and the 
way in which their lives and actions were affected by it, be clearly 
set forth therein.” Truly, since the fear of God and the love of 
our neighbour, which is religion, is the end of man’s being, his 
value in that matter must needs be the most important item to be 
set out in an account of any man, and doubtless very difficult to 
come at. As for the religion of peoples, you can relate what 
tangible machinery they had to the same end, and mark what was 
the outcome in their deeds and moods. A child's history must be 
a very elementary one, a picture in few colours and bright ; and 
it will need some hardihood to venture to sum up definitely every 
now and then and clearly set forth :—Thus much religion had the 
people of this nation at such and such a time. But the task, as 
the authors of these lectures set it themselves, is a simpler one; 
they have a hydrometer of their own for testing the current of 
history, and the tests they use are, —‘‘ The Church,”—The deference 
paid from time to time to “the Church,”—and so on. These 
three volumes are designed to the ultimate end of guiding 
young people into moods of godliness by the means of 
showing them what godly men of their own forefathers have 
done, and by offering to them, to be imbibed with their first 
drinks of history, the creed that ‘the Church” is something 
supernatural over all—the “ Divine Right” of “ the Church "— 
‘the Church ” arbiter over all men—“ Is such and such a thing to 
be pronounced good or bad? ‘Then first, what is its attitude 
towards ‘ the Church ’?” 

This is certainly a creed utterly foreign to anything held by the 
present reviewer. Probably, no arguments of his, more probably 
no arguments at all, would ever have availed to change the authors’ 
minds upon the subject; moreover, this is not the time to reason 
on that matter. The proper way of dealing with the work ins 
review will be,—passing unquestioned this preliminary theory, to 
note merely the manner in which the picture from this point of 
view is carried out. It is done with evident sincerity, and in the 
main with much charity, of purpose. ‘There is evidently no desire, 
but the contrary, to set out, in stating facts or smelting out esti- 





* Historical Lectures on the Early British, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman Period, in- 
tended for the Use of Teachers of nee History. By Frances A. Lek Edited 
by the late Rev. Charles Marriott, B.D., Fellow of Oriel. London: J, T. Hayes. 
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cuates, anything but that whichfis fair and true. In pronouncing 
judgments on the deeds and characters of actors in these 
historic scenes, the authors often exhibit, especially where 
the subjects are cleric, a very scrupulous anxiety to be just 
and charitable. Lay people and things do not indeed meet 
with the same leniency, but that appears to be occasioned, 
not by any want of candour on the part of the writers, but 
by certain presumptions of fact arising from the peculiar theory 
with which they start. They set down opposite various institu- 
tions, movements, and events which come across them in their 
narration, some most startling estimates and opinions, and con- 
clusions based on strangely insufficient premisses or no premisses at 
all; but it would not be correct to represent the writers as having 
been “ blinded by prejudice,” when their peculiar point of view is 
allowed for. There are cases in which certain facts may be 
considered as establishing presumptions which render further proof 
unnecessary. If you trace a man to the edge of a precipice and 
establish the fact that he fell over, you need no proof that he died. 
The compilers of this history evidently believe that to differ from 
4‘the Church,” and not be willing to submit, is merely a synonyme 
for being abandoned to evil. After finding that the party refused 
to knock under, it is the precipice case again ; there is no occasion 
for further inquiry, but without wasting labour, they may proceed 
to write him down as contumaciously travelling along the broad 
way that leadeth to destruction. For instance, the Magna Charta 
Barons, who when they started their open opposition to King 
John styled themselves the ‘“* Army of God and the Holy Church,” 
fell under the censure of the Pope the summer after Runnymede; 
John had knocked under to the Papal See, and Innocent chose to 
pronounce the Barons’ demands unreasonable and themselves con- 
fumacious for insisting. In vain did Archbishop Langton en- 
deavour to get his Holiness to comprehend, or at any rate recog- 
nize, the true value of the situation, the Pope chose to adhere to 
bis disapprobation of the Barons and their Charter; the Barons 
remained contumacious, and when they were excommunicated, 
they said the excommunication could not hurt them, because it 
was founded on misrepresentation. And so they held to their 
Charter, on which our liberties of this day are founded. It follows 
consequently that :— 

“ Henceforth, their course was, in a moral point of view, a complete 
downward progress, as is generally the case when parties take the 
initiative in upsetting the established order of a kingdom, and however 
the Pope's displeasure might be scorned, it.had an unseen power in 
bringing about their destruction. I am not now speaking of the 
blighting power supposed to be conveyed by ecclesiastical censure, but 
simply of the change which would naturally come over a body of men 
who at first claimed and believed themselves to be upheld by Church 
authority in the support of questionable proceedings, and then, when 
they found their mistake, persevered in spite of it, in direct violation of 
the principle by which they had professed to be guided,” 

As a matter of fact, the Barons were not destroyed; no doubt 
they were hard pushed by the foreign freebooters whom the King 
got round him, but John lay a dead man at Newark before the 
end of October, and with him the cause of the quarrel had passed 
away. King John had ceased from troubling, and the Barons had 
won the Great Charter, which was forthwith supplemented under 
the regency by the Carta de Forestéa. ‘To justify any assertion of 
this “destruction” of ‘*the Barons,” it would be necessary to 
identify the party who supported the waning pretensions of Louis 
up to the overthrow which is called ‘‘The Fair of Lincoln,” 
as a sole, dwindled remnant of the power that won Magna 
Charta; which is absurd. The proceedings which resulted in 
the Great Charter may have been ‘questionable proceedings ;” 
King John questioned them very much indeed, and the Pope 
Pronounced the Charter unreasonable ; succeeding centuries have 
been very thankful for it, however. No doubt these Bigods and 
Bohuns and their followers were rough men, and would seem rude 
and gross to us in many ways, and were no better than they need 
be; yet with Hallam, one can only marvel at the wonder of that 
** just solicitude for the people” and that ‘‘ moderation” which 
was the outcome of them in this transaction. But, of course, we 
are not thinking of entering on a serious vindication of the 
Charter transaction from the unique estimate of it announced in 
these lectures. To us these postulates and peremptory assertions 
are gratuitous assumptions at variance with facts; from the 
author's side they are, no doubt, a priori deductions which require 
no verification. But it might just as reasonably have been 
deduced that the Barons were overtaken by the fate of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram; and indeed it is stated that after the Barons 
had fortified themselves in London, ‘they fell back on sensual 
indulgences in order to escape the misery of their own corroding 
thoughts,”"—desperately eaten into (we suppose) by the vitriol of 
the excommunication. The ‘‘sense” of the chapter seems to be, 





that because the Pope (admittedly without understanding the 
issue) ordered the Barons to cease their opposition, and re- 
probated Magna Charta, the Barons ought to have knocked 
under and flung their Charter to the winds. It is right to 
say we have examined the three volumes with some care, and 
that they are certainly not a hoax, or anything cunningly 
contrived by any Church Association to cast odium on extreme 
tenets. 

The fact is that whoever travels with the theorists who write 
this book will meet with very strange conclusions for his bed- 
fellows. In some respects, indeed, the authors even go beyond 
the consequences of their theory. What Mr. Froude has termed 
“the luxurious self-indulgence of modern Christianity” may 
well honour the self-denying asceticism of the early Angle 
ecclesiastics, but it can hardly be a necessary sequence, even from 
the premisses here postulated, to inculcate as an article of faith an 
acceptance of the miracles related by Bede and his fellow-writers. 
Yet, apparently, in the uncompromising logic of the present com- 
pilers, the Angle fathers wrote for “‘the Church,” and therefore 
whatever they wrote is to be swallowed whole. This verges on 
the ludicrous, when we find the compilers adopting gravely and 
unsuspectingly Bede's partizan treatment of the Angle con- 
troversy with the British Christians who would persist in 
their own tonsure and their own notion of the season for keeping 
Easter. 

In short, the whole series of lectures is churcholatry run 
rampant. Paul preached “not ourselves, but Christ Jesus, the 
Lord,” and, to the present writer's notion, these lectures preach 
‘* not ourselves, nor Christ Jesus, but ‘the Church ;’” this, how- 
ever, is trenching on a controversy which we promised to forbear. 
As a history for boys and girls, the work possesses very few 
attributes of success. It is not by beginning chapters with 
‘*my dear young friends,” that the interest of young readers can 
be secured. There are no rallying-points and no kind of perspec- 
tive, while the diction is dogmatic without being forcible. Setting 
aside what we have allowed for as the logical sequence of the com- 
piler’s peculiar views, the history of the period treated is by no 
means adequately represented, or even accurately as far as it goes. 
The editor has added copious notes of a character which, while it 
evinces considerable erudition, conveys very little information ; and 
there is an index, constructed upon some enigmatic principle, by 
which such matters as Brunanburh battle and Magna Charta are 
omitted altogether. 





THE WEALD OF KENT.* 

Mr. Furtry’s pleasant first volume on the Weald of Kent seems 
to mark a change that is likely before long to transform the 
character of our county histories. The old type of these, of 
which Dugdale’s Warwickshire is perhaps the most amusing, and 
Mr. Eyton’s Shropshire the most learned example, dealt almost 
exclusively with the history of parishes and families. The county 
in every instance was the writer's little world, beyond which he 
scarcely cared to travel, and he kindled with a local veneration 
for the worthies of every district. The predilection for books of 
this class is so far from having died out, that we have heard of two 
counties in which large sums await the fortunate archzologist who 
will devote himself to emulating the labours of Hasted or 
Whitaker. But the world at large has acquired wider interests. 
We are learning more and more how to interpret the evidence of 
natural objects and local names; caring more to reconstruct a 
picture of the past in which hill, and forest, and stream shall 
appear as they were when the first inhabitants of this island be- 
held them. And in proportion as we know this does our 
insight into the character of early institutions become clear 
and thorough. Given the physical conditions of life, we can 
tell better at least than before how our ancestors of the fifth 
and ninth centuries ordered the government of their little 
primitive communities. 

A glance at the very interesting maps which illustrate Mr. 
Furley’s book will show the method he has pursued. Hibs first 
gives Kent as we know it in Roman times, the Weald covering 
half the county, a broad estuary stretching inland to Newenden, 
and a few names marking the stations on the Roman roads. 
Except that the river name Sturius—we suspect a Saxon anachron- 
ism—has been inserted from Richard of Cirencester’s forgery, and 
that Vaguiace and Durolenum are omitted because their old sites 
cannot be positively identified, this map leaves nothing to desire. 
The second map takes us to the time of the Domesday Survey, 
By Hover! Farley, FSA. VoL Ashford: Ht Iggiesden. London: Joh 
Russell Smith. 
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and exhibits the different manors that were situate wholly or 
partly in the Weald of Kent in 1085. ‘The result is curious. 
Seven properties lay altogether within the Forest, but as many as 
thirty-five were only partially included in its limits. The expla- 
nition of this difference is simple and curious. The manors 
partially included were such as had denes or wooded valleys 
assigned them as commonage, and as centuries elapsed before the 
Weald was in any great degree broken up for regular settlement, 
large portions of it were annexed in this way to estates or town- 
ships in the open country. In other words, the Weald was not 
a peculiar district under a separate social system, but an ap- 
pendage to the peopled parts of the county, and administered 
for general purposes by the early Kings of Kent. ‘ What, 
then,” it may be asked, ‘‘ becomes of Mr. Kemble’s theory 
of a Teutonic march with its Mark Court and possible mar- 
graviate?” Mr. Furley replies that the whole is ‘an in- 
genious speculation.” ‘* Praetorian here, Preetorian there. 1 mind 
the biggin of it.” Throughout the earliest times in which we 
have any real history of the Weald,—and we know more of Kent 
than perhaps of any county,—we find pretty much the same broad 
features,—great proprietors having seignorial rights over large 
estates. In Kent, where Christianity was first firmly planted, 
the Church naturally acquired property at a comparatively early 
period. In a third map Mr. Furley shows us exactly what the 
Church manors were at the time of Domesday. It is reasonable 
to suppose that when these were first granted, they were trans- 
ferred with pretty much the same boundaries, rights, and obliga- 
tions by which their first owners had held them. Now the 
evidence of these charters is precise. The Weald is constantly 
referred to in them, not as a peopled district, but as a waste in 
which swine may be pastured. Its denes are not the property of 
its inhabitants, but of wealthy landowners, generally Churchmen, 
settled perhaps in Canterbury or Rochester. 

In determining the old limits of the Weald, a general historian 
would be guided mainly by the evidence of local names, of old 
charters, and of stray passages in chronicles. The local historian 
treads upon firmer ground, for in the border parishes the lands 
which do not pay tithes, as having anciently been in the Weald, 
can still be distinguished from those that were outside it and pay. 
Instances of our marvellous English conservatism, the result partly, 
no doubt, of immunity from foreign conquests and from revolu- 
tion, meet us, in fact, constantly in Mr. Furley’s pages. It is 
possible to identify many of the old landmarks in Saxon charters 
by their original names which are still in use. Tannera Hole sur- 
vives as ‘T'apner’s Hole, and the site of a mill transferred in 762 is 
still distinguishable. The sheriffs of the twelfth century kept the 
royal accounts in a roll, ‘called the Great Roll of the Pipe, from 
the shape which it took from its large size.” ‘The Clerk of the 
Pipe saw this answered. ‘‘ This annual account is continued, 
and the sheriff still takes his ‘quietus’ yearly.” This perpetuity 
of rights and customs gives, of course, great value to the labours 
of a sensible and conscientious county historian. The whole spirit 
of institutions may be changed, but he can generally assume 
that their framework is of high antiquity. Yet it not unfrequently 
happens that the peculiar boast of a county is precisely what 
there is least warrant to support. The time-honoured tradition 
that Kent made terms with the Conqueror is probably, as Mr. 
Furley thinks, warranted, though it does not perhaps follow that 
it was exceptionally favoured, as we believe William’s general 
policy was to preserve the customary law of the shires. But the 
other and even more famous boast of local patriotism, that slavery 
has never been known in Kent, Mr. Furley, in common, we believe, 
with almost all good archzologists, rejects. He refers the origin 
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| Ancient Classics for English Readers. Xe nophon. By Sir Alex, 
| Grant, Bart. (Blackwood.)—Xenophon is probably as imperfectly ap- 
| preciated as any one of the classics. “English readers "—who may be 
supposed to include some who have made such attempt at reading 
| Greek as is commonly made in our schools—very commonly know hig 
| name, and connect it for the most part with a very tedious account of 
| marchings, &c., which is called the ‘“‘ Anabasis.” The truth is, that of 
all the writers of antiquity he is the most varied in interest. This same. 
“ Anabasis,” though the perversity of teachers commonly sturts a pupi} 
in the dullest part of it, is really a narrative of military adventure such 
as it would not be easy to match. Then, again, Xenophon in his 
| “Education of Cyrus,” was the first of romance-writers, — 
| he, so to speak, “Boswellized” the greatest of the Greek philo 
| Sophers in his “Recollections of Socrates,” and he wrote, and 
ers with a real mastery of his subject, about the field sports 
which Englishmen specially love. The only writing of his that is 
| genuinely tedious is his ‘ Hollenica,” or history of the later years of 
| the Peloponnesian war and of the period immediately subsequent. This 
variety of interest almost overpowers a writer whose space is confined 
| within narrow limits. The whole volume would not be too much for 
the “Retreat” alone, where tho details of description and adventure 
ought to be filled in very amply, to be as effective as they should be, 
The book, nevertheless, is a very good one for its purpose. Ag Sir 
A. Grant observes, Xenophon’s “chief service to modern readers 
consists in the amount of information he has preserved.” A soldier 
of fortune in his youth, a country gentleman in his maturer years 
and old age, keeping up all the time a sort of amateur acquaint- 
ance with philosophy, he gives us a picture of the better side 
of Greek life, though not in its very highest aspect, such ag 
we cannot find elsewhere. With our author's presentation of it, 
which is certainly comprehensive and well managed, we have no fault 
to find, except, perhaps, a certain nineteenth-century conventionalism 
which is sometimes to be seen in his tone. Here is a sentence which 
seems to us almost “ Philistine,” if Sir A. Grant could be capable of 
Philistinism :—“ The best consideration convinces us that the ten thouand 
Greeks, with their spears and their pwan, would have no more chance 
than so many South-Sea Islanders, and not half so much chance as the 
Abyssinians of King Theodore, against a single European regiment 
armed with a breech-loader.” That is exactly the sort of thing which 








| an “ English reader,” who is, probably, senselessly vain already about 


his “ breech-loaders,” and so forth, does not want to be told. The 
“ spears and pwan” of Marathon did a great deal more for civilization 
than “ breech-loaders ” seem likely to effect. As for comparing the 
efficiency of breech-loaders and spears how is it ad rem? Is every man 
who has a telescope a greater astronomer than Thales or Ptolemy? 


Portry.—Convict Once: a Poem. By I. Brunton Stephens. (Macmillan.) 
—This is the story of a woman who, having been convicted and sentenced 
to transportation for some crime committed in England, finds the open- 
ing of a new life in Australia. How sho rejoices in her freedom, but 
yet resolves to curb her spirit lest the old passions should again grow 
too strong for her, how the temptation comes to her and overpowers her, 
how she works out her evil purposes, and how she repents, and even 
undoes the wrong which she has dong, is told with no little rhetorical, 
nor need we be afraid to add, poetical force. The form of the poem 
strikes us as not being peculiarly happy. No one who has read Owen 
Meredith's “ Lucile” will have forgotten the weariness produced by the 
versificatiou there used. Something of tht samo feeling is produced by 
Convict Once. A long continuance of verse with a trochaic movement 
—even when the pauses aro managed with the skill which Mr. 
Stephens displays—can scarcely fail to tire. Apart from this 
the story itself is effective, the dénoucment especially being managed with 
much art. The chief poetical characteristics of the volume are, as to 
form, the rich flow of its language; and, as to matter, the insight and 
subtlety of thought with which the working of passion is described. 





of the tradition to ‘‘ the free tenure of the land in Kent,” and 
states, ‘* I do not believe that we have left in the county one entire | 
copyhold manor, where land is held at the will of the lord by | 
copy of court roll and subject to an arbitrary fine on death or | 
alienation.” 

Want of space compels us to leave unnoticed much that enters 
within the scope of Mr. Furley’s book. He has something of the 
discursiveness of the antiquarian, and his work is perhaps not the 
less interesting on that account. But it is fair to add that he 
rises very far above mere antiquarianism in breadth of view and 
sober common-sense. His chapters show traces of uneven work- 
manship, and in the early and narrative parts he often leans un- 
duly on obsolete or second-rate authorities. But it is a good sign 
that he works more and more clear of doubtful illustrations as 
he advances. The book already has value and interest for more 
than a local public. When completed it ought to form a solid and 
interesting contribution to our knowledge of English history in | 
early times. 





There is no attempt at philosophical reflection, and the great problem of 
the universe in which the younger poets of the day for the most part 
employ themselves is not touched. But the mental struggles of a woman 
swept away by an overpowering passion, yet never without a conscience 
and a heart, is set forth in language which is only too copious and full 
of colour. Here is a passage expressive of a mood of triumph :— 


“Linger, O Sun! for a little, nor Mose yet this day of a million; 
Is there not glory enough in the rose-curtained halls of the West ? 
Hast thou no joy in the passion-hued folds of thy kingly pavilion ? 
Why should'st thou only pass through it? Oh, rest thee a little while, rest? 


“ Why should the Night come and take it, the wan night that cannot enjoy it, 
Bringing pale argent for golden, and changing vermilion to grey? 
Why should the Night come and shadow it, enterivg but to destroy it? 
Rest 'mid thy ruby-trailed splendours! Ob, stay thee a little while, stay! 
“ Rest thee at least a brief hour in it! "Tis a right royal pavilion. 
Lo! there are thrones for high dalliance all gloriously canopied o'er! 
Lo! there are hangings of purple, and hangings of gold and vermilion, 
And there are fleeces of gold for thy feet on the diapered floor!” 


And here, again, is a delicate picture of a girl's first wakening to love = 


“ Beautiful sequence of vermeil suffusion and paleness unbidden ; 
Dream-lustred eyes that look inward on something to others unseen; 
Reveries sudde», and maidenly languor, and sighs but half-hidden ; 
Pensive reserve overdrooping the virginul grace of her mien, 
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————— 
‘ ed, yet listlessly happy, ah! well I remember that token! 
; aT sepember the oxymel mingling of pleasure and pain ! 


Some face hat. gleamed upon hers, and the sleep of her childhood is broken; | 


Hardly she knows as yet whether to rise or to slumber again. 
The thought of these last two lines seems to us very exquisitely 
—tThe Sacrifice of Isaac, by the Rev. T. Tilston (Longmans), 
is a very creditable exercise in verse, written in the manner of a Greek 
tragedy, and not without some of the dignity of its model. Mr. Tilston 
knows something of the rhythm of blank verse, witness these lines ,— 


“J lay awake; I held my rebel breath, 
And shook in silence on a shivering couch, 
I sobbed not, moaned not, moved not, while he spake, 
Of death to Isaac, and to us.—despair. . . . 
Surely, O Lord! a mother thus bereaved 
Must silence meaner sorrows when she wails, 
And win Thy sleepless ear.” 


Bat his taste is not faultless. Such an expression as “these accents sad, 
Whose echoes b/ister in my beating brain” is beyond pardon. The 
Rhyme of St. Peter's Fall, by the Rev. G. T. Coster (Nisbet), would be 
better if it were notin rhyme. There are materials for a good enough 
germon, which Mr. Coster might ornament with the pootical prose which 
gome sermon-hearers so much admire; but the “accomplishment of 
gorse” is wanting. The best thing that we can find in Mr. Coster's 
volume, of which we would not wish to speak otherwise than kindly and 


cospectfully, is “ St. Andrew ”:— 


*“ Quick eye had Andrew. Te it was amid 
The thronging multitudes that marked the lad, 
And what his basket, and how much it had,— 
‘Two fishes small and loaves of barley five,’ 
Rewarded eye, to trivial things alive,— 
In that poor basket what rich mercy hid! 


“A brother's heart had Andrew. Joy beyond 
All joy to him, the promised Christ to find: 
But heavenly joy may not to duty blind; 

He cannot rest, his bliss is incomplete 
Till Simon sits with him at Jesus’ feet,— 
His brother then by more than natural bond. 


“ Oh! happy they with Andrew's eye, to heed 
A lad and his scant business in the throng, 
Nor by high scorn to do his efforts wrong. 
And happy they with heart that will not rest 
Till in their bliss their brother, too, is blest ; 
What joy a Peter to the Lord to lead!” 


— Poems and Translations, by E. H. Houghton, M.A. (Parker), do not 
please, either when the thought is original or when it is borrowed. It 
will be easy to judge of Mr. Houghton when he translates :— 


“ Matris alitur intactae “ A virgin mother bears her child 
Puer-Deus sacro lacte, And nurtures it with accents mild, 
Res stupenda saeculis! A miracle to all; 
Esca vivit aliena Nurtured now by mortal food, 
Per quem cuncta manent plena, By whom all mortal things have stood, 
Nullis par miraculis ! By whom is fixed their fall. 
Pastor carnis enutritur Cradled now on mortal breast, 
Vitam carni qui largitur ; Who erst the throne of God sessed,— 
Matris habet gremium The mother tends the infant's cry, 
And fixes all her hopes on God on high.” 





Quem et Patris solium: 
Virgo natum consolatur, 
Et ut Deum veneratur.” 


ft is not too much to say that every point here is either omitted or 
epoilt. 














IN PARIS AFTER THE FIGHT. 
[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
{*,* We have received this letter too late to insert in the usual place, 
but are unwilling to delay it till next week.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
Paris, May 31. 
fr was just nine in the morning on Saturday, the 27th of May, 
that I entered Paris by the Porte de Clichy. Columns of heavy 
smoke, the gloomy signs of steady conflagration, with the recur- 
ting puffs of white fume from some engines of destruction, had 
been visible ever since I left St. Denis out in the direction of the 
Montmartre height. It was evident that the work of slaughter 
was not yet come to an end; that I should not find Paris 
already relieved from the grim work of desperate civil war. 
i have had the fortune to be in Paris ‘on several occasions 
of insurrection and of revolution, occasions when men’s minds 
had cause to be seriously on the strain ; but never have I witnessed 
the deep lines of intense anxiety, of heart-stricken consternation, 
80 impressed on the countenance of this city. It was not this 
sign, or that particular sign of conflict, this smashed gun on a 
demolished barricade, or that battered house all gutted, but it was 


riddled, but in parts shot to pieces, while behind dense smoke 
curled over from the Rue Royale, the whole block of houses 
| in which running upon the left to the Madeleine are burnt to the 
| ground, and on the ruins of which the pumps were still play- 
‘ing. I walked along the Boulevards. It is the literal trath 
that on that Saturday forenoon there were only three shops 
open (one was the Café Tortoni) up to the corner of the Rue 
Lafitte, and that I did not meet fifty people on the way. It was 
as if Paris were a city of the dead, and what added to the mourn- 
ful scene was the dull, heavy boom of the guns from Montmartre, 
sounding like the ring of the funeral-knell. Just by the Rue 
Lafitte stood a small group peering up the street, listening 
anxiously to the recurring sound from the heights, but 
these three or four human beings were the only sem- 
blance of human society I set eyes on that morning 
jin the streets of busy, social Paris. At this time the 
insurrection had been driven within the lines of its natural 
stronghold,—the region comprising the heights of Belleville, the 
Faubourg du Temple, and the Quartier St. Antoine, and a des- 
perate struggle was going on for the mastery of these posi- 
tions. In the afternoon, in company with a friend, who was pro- 
vided with military passes, I got up quite to the end ‘of the Rue 
Lafayette, to a point where we could look upon Belleville, while 
sheltered from the shells which the military kept sending over ou 
head. I do not profess to have much experience of actual war- 
fare; but as my companion, who has seen war in its grimmest 
shape, and on its grandest scale, admitted that the firing was as 
hot as any he had ever been under, I suppose that I may claim to 
have witnessed pretty hot work. I confess to have wished myself 
several times in a less exciting neighbourhood, as the shells kept 
bursting close by, and interesting as it was—terribly interesting— 
to see the rain of iron and fire that was hailing down on Belle- 
ville, and being returned with like desperate energy by its defenders, 
I cannot deny having not been slow to assent, when my companion 
appeared satisfied with his inspection, and proposed going away. We 
turned back to go down towards the Chateau d’Eau on the Boulevard 
St. Martin, through streets won by the soldiery in a quarter sym- 
pathizing with the insurgents. Few, very few, were the indivi- 
duals afoot, and their countenances glowered with an unmistak- 
able scowl. Indeed, short work was being made. By the wall of 
a house lay the dead body of a man just shot as a sympathizer. 
| And yet it was easy to see how feelings went. ‘‘ Ce sont des 
féderaux!” muttered to me viciously a man in correction of my 
‘having spoken of insurgents. When we got to the Chateau 
d’Eau a tremendous engagement was going on against 
the huge fort-like barrack well-known to all who are 
acquainted with Paris, which was being held by the insur- 
gents. Artillery was playing vehemently, and cautiously we retired 
along the deserted Boulevard. All that evening the roar of cannon 
continued. ‘To its lugubrious sound I dined in loneliness, with 
its sound in my ears I went to sleep, to hear it still booming 
when I awoke. I went out early to yesterday's scene, the 
Chateau d’Eau ; there was the same solitude, the same absence of 
all usual life, the same hush of all sound but the crash of shell 
and round-shot, and incessant volleys, and some greater mass- 
ing of troops. The insurrection was indeed on its last legs, 
but it was dying with a ferocious fury. At the same 
point, in these same buildings, and on the classical insurrec- 
tionary ground of the Faubourg du Temple, a terrific struggle, 
the struggle of desperation, was going on with a violence 
which, I apprehend, exceeded even the violence of June, 1848. 
After staying some time and watching as well as prudence 
would allow this intense combat, I betook myself away. About 
half-past twelve I was struck by the cessation of cannon din. The 
insurrection at last had succumbed. The great wild beast which 
had kept Paris trembling for a week, at last had stretched 
out all-fours and died, worn with exhaustion. I hastened 











the whole thing together, the hush of voices, the absence of people, 

the atmosphere of smoke, the smell of charred wood impregnating | 
the air, and over the whole the incessant boom of artillery, the 

sound of the work of death going on, which made a scene of deso- | 
lation such as I, at least, never had looked upon. I will not go | 
into a detailed description of the different ruins in Paris, for by 

this time there must have been more than enough of such; but | 
I will just mention the first sight which brought home to my mind | 
the extent of havoc done, especially as it was on a scene familiar | 
to English travellers. When, after much devious driving, I got | 
into the Faubourg St. Honoré, I found myself, in the very short 
Space between the English Embassy and the Rue Royale, face to 

face with two barricades, which for a day and a half had been | 
desperately defended. n either side the houses were not merely | 


back in the direction of the closing scene, that battered and 
shelled Chateau d’Eau, but before reaching it I met a sight 
which never will fade from my recollection. It consisted 
of a string of prisoners, about five thousand in number. Taken 
redhanded, the men who had fought to the last—the Vieille Garde 
of the Insurrection. At the head of the column were some 
fifteen hundred Linesmen who had fraternized; they all carried 
their kepis in hand, and wore, for what reason I do not know, their 
uniforms inside out. As a body they carried themselves not 
badly, and showed less fatigue than the following detachments, 
which constituted the most remarkable assemblage of types I 
ever set eyes upon, men of all ages, from the grey-haired veteran 
Republican to the lad of twelve. Most looked terribly 
exhausted, but very many begrimed with powder and 
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palpitating with the flush of intense excitement, men with 
flashing black eyes and wildly bristling hair, looked the very 
demons of a devilish enthusiasm. One fellow especially was 
remarkable. He tried to escape, and had to be lifted on toa 
trooper’s horse, on which he still tried to resist, when with his head 
spasmodically erect, streaming black hair, and his arms convulsively 
stretched out, and the whole wiry frame stiffened in resistance, 
he looked exactly like the impenitent thief in the paintings of 
old German masters. But in that long line of doomed human 
beings—eighty were shot straight off at the end of the Champs 
Elysées — there were also boys and not a few women, and 
these last, I must say, of a singularly repulsive type, notably 
one brazen-face slut, who seemed absolutely indifferent to all 
shame, This was not the only convoy of prisoners, male and 
female, I saw that afternoon by a long way, but I will not in- 
dulge in repetition in a letter which I fear must anyhow be too 
long. What, however, I must mention,—for in my opinion it 
is eminently characteristic of the Parisian population,—is 
the instantaneous transformation of the aspect of the Boule- 
vard. Whereas half an hour before you could count the persons 
abroad, the look of the Boulevard became that of a holiday 
outing. Literally, a throng well dressed and gay, the same 
gadding, gossiping, lounging, do-nothing, frivolous crowd which 
is the normal filling up of Sunday-afternoon scenes in Paris, 
filled the Boulevard, gazed at the marks of shot, and gathered in 
chatter around corpses. The shops were not open, for the excellent 
reason that the owners, as a rule, had betaken themselves out of 
the reach of the Communal conscription, but with this exception all 
was changed at once from sable mourning to the glaring gaudiness 
of the most thoughtless merriment. And yet Paris has surely little 
cause for lightheartedness at present, and most assuredly, however 
disposed for gaiety, is in no humour that can be called kindly. 

The insurrection was not soft-hearted, but, forsooth, those who 
have put it down are not showing themselves a whit more merciful. 
It is a delicate subject to criticize the action of men who have to 
deal with the punishment of so savage an insurrection, and I will 
not do more than give you facts I can rely upon. In the first place, 
it must be distinctly affirmed that the spirit manifested by the 
insurgents was of intense ferocity. I hesitated to believe the story 
about a system of incendiarism with petroleum; but I have had 
evidence of its correctness which I cannot reject. It is also 
& singular feature how vehemently the women bore them- 
selves. I have it from eye-wituesses of indisputable veracity, 
and who had the opportunity of seeing in either case the 
whole combat, that on the barricades in the Faubourg St. Honoré 
and at the entry of the Rue Royale, women fought desperately. 
It is also a fact that, subsequently to the defeat of the insurrection, 
Officers and soldiers have been continually shot from windows. 
You may, therefore, take for positive truth the statements of 
incendiary doings and murderous attacks; and nothing is, of course, 
more calculated to exasperate and to impel to ferocious vengeance, 
But still there remains the fact, with all the consequences 
flowing therefrom, that at the present moment Paris is 
not merely under a military government, but under one 
which, deferring to the public opinion of the hour, ad- 
ministers. summary punishment wholesale with little or no 
judicial investigation. Ido not speak lightly, I can assure you. 
I speak of that which I have been loathe to credit and deplore 
grievously. It is not merely that there are three, if not four 
standing courts-martial in Paris alone, that dispatch a couple of 
hundred men a day—the number is no exaggeration, on my solemn 
word,—but there is also this far more horrible fact, that every 
Officer assumes the authority on the spot to have any prisoner 
shot down who may prove restive, or any citizen who 
may seem to him a revolutionary. I have myself seen 
such executions in the street, and I speak of matters for 
which I can give chapter and verse—if your space would 
allow me to go into that detail—without which the evidence cannot 
be conclusively brought out. Now what inspires me with alarm is 
the demoralizing effect such proceedings cannot fail to have on the 
temper of a newly formed army, which is being blooded first in 
civil war, and then in a prolonged course of such sanguinary 
executions, under circumstances which must make the soldier 
think he is himself a judge who has at his mercy a civilian’s life. 
It is not so much sentence by a court-martial as execution at the 
beck of a soldier that is so horrible. When General Gallifet 
brought his convoy of prisoners as far as the Avenue de L'Impera- 
trice, he there and then, at his own choice, singled out eighty, 
whom he had instantly shot. 

Such proceedings, repeated day after day, as they have been— 
yesterday morning 150 were shot in a batch at La Roquette—are 


a. 
as bad as anything that happened after the 2nd of December and 
what is deplorable, the prevailing opinion of the day approves of 
them. Here lies the grave political importance of this feeling. | 
do not like to speak with confidence from Paris as to the partion. 
lar course things are going to take—as to whether a tem 
Republic or an immediate monarchy, and under what dynasty, is 
to be the upshot—but I am prepared to assert that there is in the 
ascendant a formidable tide of double Reaction, political and 
clerical. If I am not mistaken, the latter will be very pronounced 
and probably give the distinctive hue to the coming political phase 
in this country. The atrocious murder of the Archbishop and of 
the other priests is, of all things, the one most calculated to 
foment the already very considerable Catholic propensities jn 
France, while the vacancy created in the great Paris See at once 
removes the one influential Gallican Prelate, and enables the Pope 
to elevate at this critical moment an Ultramontane nominee. But 
I will not pursue speculations which I feel [ am not able from 
Paris to carry on with adequate means for inquiry. The imme. 
diate destiny of France lies with the Assembly at Versailles, and 
that body might quite as well be studied from London as from 
Paris. 
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ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 

MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “ FRANOCESCA 
de RIMINI"). Tento Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, ls. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
—Professor Pepper's Trip to the Western Highlands of Ireland, with Grand 
Scenery, and Irish Songs by Miss Barth—Great Revival of Henry Russell's Songs, 
under his personal kind superintendence, with grand scenic and optical effects— 
Vocalist, Mr. J. Plumpton—J. L. King, Esq., on ‘Muscle and Muscular Power, 
illustrated by Herr Willis, the Wonderful Contortionist and Imitator of Birds and 
Animals—Re-engagoment of E. D. Davies, the Premier Veatriloquist—The Ghost, 
and otlier entertainments as usual.—Admission, ls. Open from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
London. 


BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 


HESE excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rate 
as in the Retail Depét at Brussels, by 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON. 


Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Prico with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 


(A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE.) 











GENTLEMEN'S AND CHILDREN’S GLOVES OF THE SAME 
MANUFACTURE AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 
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An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full descriptio: 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage 


with prices of 
ks, post free. 


charges for a -_ s. a one Se r, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove ove 
kirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleeve Lining ......00.00-0000008 3 6 oolscap 
Making Dress, with Tet acks of Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining 5 6 | Outsides Foolscap ...  ... 
Making fancyTrimmings,from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining.......... 1 6 | Letter Paper for Scribbling sve 
Craperr dice and Mounting Sleeve Lining .......... 1 0 | New“ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ... .. 
Skirt into Band ..-.re.serrervervrree 7 6) Silk Facing 1 104 Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0| Petersham Ribbon for Banding ...0 8 Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
ting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covere 
amend 1 6| _ Crape and Rosette 2 6 
Mounting do, do., with Black Silic Making Garibaldi 6 0 
Pook ot wvsvsesnenre issn reese a6 — Low Bodice. oe 
* i t Pocket undries ..... eeeeecere Precccescoces ecercccce 
Mounting do., do., withos 5 6 Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings extra. Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Des’ 





§ilk Body Lining...... 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 


JAY'S. 








Be Pete as GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





os 4 
ESSRS. GABRIEL’S 
M CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, 
and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers (with directions for rsonal use), 
and by the Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
(Established 1815), 
LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and 
$$ HARLEY STREET, W,, LONDON, 
(Their only Establishments), 
6 ractise their painless system of 
> sail DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
evarranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 53. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing 

artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a 
natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 

Enamel Price 1s 6d. 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 

application free of charge. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Oondi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
mame, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 

ity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
@icularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
ased 80 many years, signed “ Elisabeth Lazenby.” 


URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Sopa, Potass, SertzeR, LEMONADS, LITHIA; AND FOR 
T, LITHIA AND Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIs and SON, RuTHIN,” and 
@very label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
nd wholesale of R. ELLIs and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
tietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


LEAR COM PLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 
AP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
Tance, Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 




















DIGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON, and recommended by tho 
Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d by all Chemists, 
4nd the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 
Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE,.— 
On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 
will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 
Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Sei , or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 
Modera <anene, or History, or both ; age fourteen 
to sixteen. Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
— to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 
o a coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
ollege. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from rea] Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows :— 









































ee 7 
si |g S53 
sa i ‘oe 
Es ze 
° 
£8.a£ s.d£s.dfis.d 
12 Table Forks,,...c.cccccssereel 10 ./2 1 ./2 2./2 5. 
12 Table Spoons eel 10 ./2 1./2 2.12 8. 
12 Dessert Forks... amt 8.6 8... 
12 Dessert Spoons coll 2.j1 7.1L 10.2 2. 
12 Tea Spoons .....0..ccceceree) 14./.19 .j/L Lik 2. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...). 9.|).12.).12./.136 
2 Sauce i utmeaamic Gete Sele Bets Be 
1 Gravy Spoon .......00000). 6.). 86). 9.1. 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...). 3.). 4.)/. 4.). 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl.|. 16). 2.). 2.). 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... - 26. 3.]. BE. 4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers......).19 61 3.) 3.j)1 3. 
1 Butter Knife ..... ° o Bile Ge Gele OB 
1 Soup Ladle ... |. 10 .).12.).14.).15. 
1 Sugar Sifter........ccc000)- 3.|. 4. 4. 46 
£'9 1 6/11160)12 8 613 26 


Total.......000+ 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks .........£1 28 per doz. 
Dessert do., 168 ..........00++ ....Tea Spoons, 10s, 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver, in great variety, 
from £3 15s to £21 16s. Dish Covers from £9 to 
£26. Corner Dishes from £7 10s to £18 18s the set 
of four. Warmers, £7 28 6d to £15 15s. Biscuit Boxes, 
12s to £5 108. Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at pro- 
portionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives, Forks, and 
Carvers, All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by pee 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. ILLIAM S. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 





MeUFtrat E of AMMONIA 
LOZENGES. 
In Bottles, 2s. 
Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and 
relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists in Ordinary to the PRINCE OF WALES, 
277 Oxford Street, London. 





Pr d by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





por CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, 
assisted by a large staff of Lecturers, — ura juates 
in high honours of Cambri and Oxford, RECEIVES 
RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. Ssven- 
T&EN of the Candid 8 UL in the recent 
Competition were PuPiLs of Mr. WREN. 

3 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 


rQHE EPIDEMIC at BUENOS AYRES. 

—SUFFERERS' BELIEF FUND.—In accord. 
ance with the Resolutions passed at a Public ae 
held at the London Tavern, on the 18th inst, T. 
BARING, Esq., M.P., in the chair, for the —— of 
relieving the distress caused by this fearful visitation, 
Subscription Lists have been opened at the London 
and River Plate Bank, as also the leading London and 
Provincial Bankers. 

All subscriptions received up to Saturday morning 
in each week will be acknowledged in the papers of 
the following Monday. 

The public are earnestly requested to subscribe to 
this Fund. as the di aod itution the Commit 
tee seeks to alleviate demands a liberal response. 

A. E. SMITHERS, Honorary Secretary. 

40, Moorgate Street, May 23, 1871. 


OR GEN'TLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
light, half-guinea LLAMA DUST-OOATS ; Indian 
Silk, 25s.; Poplin Coats, 52s. 6d.; Waterproof Tweed 
Overcoats, 20s. ; do., with silk lapels, 2is.; W 
Melton Overcoats, 42s.; Waterproof Cheviot do., with 
silk facings, 52s. 6d. 


J.NICOLL’S SUMMER CHEVIOT 
e TROUSERS, 14s. ; do., Negligé Suits, 428, 


OR LEVEES and DRAWING 
ROOMS.—H. J. NICOLLS' SUPER CLOTH 
SUITS, with rich appointments, complete, £20 5a. ; 
also Deputy-Lieutenants’ Uniforms, of the finest and 
richest description, £36. Estimates supplied for naval 
and military uniforms. 


YOR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
: KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from 21s, ; Morning 
Suits, from 25s.; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s.; High- 
land Suits, from 33s.; Summer Overcoats in tweed 
cloths, from 14s.; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 


OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured tweed, 
melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 3s. to £8 8s.; 
Pantalons, 31s. 6d. ; hats, with lace falls, 2ls.; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. ; do., Costumes, from 
63s. 


a LIVERIES—the best, at 
































moderate prices. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, 

Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 

Street, Mauchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 
New Street, Birmingham. 


9 eaneaeali CRYSTAL GLASS 





CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ESTABLISHED 1807, 


HITE and SOUND ‘TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the reese mastication of food. 
ROWLAND 'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a 
pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates tartar and 
spots of incipient decay, strength the gums, and 
gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 2s 9d 
per box. Sold by Chemists aud Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for * ROWLANDS' ODONTO. 











LAWN MO WE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s.—GARDEN SYRINGES 


from 3s 6d.—Lllustrated Lists free. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





COMFORT 


TO THE 


FEET 


PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS AND SHOES. 


SOLE PATENTEES, HALL AND CO, 6 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHIS 


K Y. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleri 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. — 





W M. 


YOUNGER AND CO.’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH -ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom, 

Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 

BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. 

Lonpon Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep. free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, nvigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicia: s, Loudon), to which he gave the name of 


cH & OR 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful an. valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrésts those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &. 

From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 


once to the above address. 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Bec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliborately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s 1}d, 2s 94, 4s 6d. 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, 


ODYN-E, 





CARSON’S PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTs Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


Sherries—E. Lazenby & Son—Brandies 





| 





90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 
No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s | No. 2. Old Cognac, 548 } 
No, 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 78s 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
cisks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., | 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London | 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 














—* L1AN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very | 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words, | 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


| curative treatment of HERNIA. 


| worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 


| post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 


| Office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
| office, Piccadilly. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





ARQUET SOLIDATIRES for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica] 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


rp tail , ee ee 
BREAKFAST—GRA TEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCO, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 


Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with conde milk, 
and sold in tius labelled “ Epps's Milky Oooene 








AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOINE 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, Londog 
Epps's Cacioine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Eppa's Milky Cacdoine,” 


e LL 
OTHING {MPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to itg rig. 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO, have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won. 
derful liquid. It is now offered to th public ing more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 1s, each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London, 


\PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANIHARIDES OLL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers aad thickens Hair, 33 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 33 6d, seat free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists 











NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

Londou.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately itis usel. Lt is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps ; and all Caemists. 





= 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London. —ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
pertumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasioaal using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 243 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


MRS. S& A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Baid Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandrilf. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Soid by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
I OLLOWAY’S PLLLUS& OLN MENT, 
—INDIGESTLON, ACIDITY on the STOMACH. 

















Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. | 
Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage, 1s l0d. Post- 


NEW PATENT. 

E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
‘4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 


| and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 


4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage, 6d. } 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. | 


—duese corrective aud purifying Pilis, assisted by the 
external application of the O.ntment, will subdue these 
troublesome disorders, taougao assuming an infinity of 
forms, and under each disguise mockiug the skill of 
the wisest physicians. Their first action is to clear 
away all obstructions, purify the biood, regulate the 
secretions, aud give tone to the stomach and energy 
to the system generally. The cure they effect is not 
temporary or imperfect, but they work a most mar- 
vellous and beueticial change throughout the entire 
body, aud enable it, with renovated powers, to resist 
the approach of future attacks on stomach or liver. 


| They act likewise most wholesomely on the kidneys, 


spleen, bowels, circulation, aad nerves. 





STARLING, 


 SECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per Ib., in all sizes. 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 


Drerotr—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


PAIN KILLER. 


Price 1s 1$d, 2s 9d, 43 Gd, and 11s per boitle. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE. 
Inhaler, 2s 6d each, 








|. 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR counpep 1838) 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may he obtained on application. 
This Society has taken a leading fart in freeing lifo-assurance contracts from all needless restrictions. 

The “ Proposal Form “ is most simple in its terms. 

The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 

The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 Membors of the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the “ Married Women's Property Act, 1870.” 





E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
4782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in al] parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLL 
LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 

Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


= 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
én South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
AccrpENTS CAUSE LOss OF TIMER. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 





Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 


a with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 inaures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 


Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ON# ont 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Ofice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

re} the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established in 1830.) 

1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 

exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
miums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
tarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. ALL THE PRoFiTs belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums, 

8. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
Management small. 

4. No Commission is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
@nces without personal attendance. 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 

ice, personally or by letter. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


RIEN TAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
eerie et? capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 














The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
dills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
Of travellers by the overland route, 

ey undertake the agency of parties connected with 

dia, ‘the purchase and sale of Indian and other 

Securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 

terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 

of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 

periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
OD application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3: Saturdays, 10 to 2, 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 





D EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Ojfice of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


BANK of 





THE NATIONAL 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office :—Edinburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 | PAIbD uP, £1,000,000 
RESERVE FUND, £330,000, 





LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 





CurkeNT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom. 

Derostts at Interest are received. 

CrrcuLAk NOTES and Letrers of CrepiT available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Homes and 
Foreign Travelling; also for Business Purposes. 

Customers’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Bankiog business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, § London Office. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


(oe AMERs' AMERICAN ORGANS. 











P ATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 





pie New REED VALVE, with 
Parallel Action. 7 


a pee VEILED BOURDON. _ 








\ ie NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 





PRICES from £12 to £125.— 
CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, 
have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
duced by the percussion action of the harmonium, 
Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 
Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
touch. The vox-humana stop has likewise been intro- 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 
kindred instruments.—Cramers’ Harmonium Gallery, 
201 Regent Street, W. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
JUNE Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


a= HOBSON. 











JRXCELLENCE with ECONOMY. 





_— LION, 1871. 





BITION can SEE ILLUSTRATIONS, Prices, 
and Full Particulars in the Industrial and Fine Arts 
Catalogues and Opening Programme. 


G EUORGE HOBSON respectfully 

JT invites the attention of the public to his super- 

fine West of England woaded, black, and Navy blue 

cloth for FROCK COATS. 

Black frock coats £3 30 | Navy bluc frock coats £3 10 0 
d 3180 


” ” ” os ” ” ” 

” » ow #40 ” » ow» # 40 

All the new materials for frock and morning coats, 
price 50s and 63s, Superior fit and workmanship are 
the characteristics of his establishments. 


IDING HABITS, Ladies’ Riding 
Trousers, Pantaloon de Chamois. Price £3 3s, 
£4 4s, and £6 6s. 


GPECIALITIES in DRESS SUITS. 


(3, ENTLEMEN VISITING the EXHI- 











OUNTRY GENTLEMEN and 
LONDON FASHIONS,—ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Improved System of Self-measurem nt, and Sample 
Patterns sent per book post on application. All goods 
carriage paid. 





G EORGE HOBSON'S NEW 

TROUSERS for the Spring and Summer, for 
patterns and texture not to be surpassed. Riding 
trousers made to fit without the aid of suspenders or 
straps, price 1638 to 21s. 


fMHE LLAMA DUST-COATS for the 
DERBY, price 10s 64. 


EORGE HOBSON’S _ celebrated 
LIVERIES please Masters and Servants, 


EORGE HOBSON’S only 

ADDRESSES are No. 148 Regent Street, W., 

and 57 Lombard Street. Established in the XVIIIth 
Century. 


| ag ene yn SILKS, wide, at 23 64d 
e the yard, in every possible shade of colour; they 
are of the German make, enriched with plenty of silk, 
and warranted for wear. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8.E. 

















xt LIGHT VELVET HATS, 
Price One Guinea, cash. 


BRIGGS and CO, 


9% GRACECHURCH STREET, corner of 
LEADENHALL STREET. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE. —The WENHAM LAKE ICE COM- 
PANY'S celebrated ICE, Ice-Water Pitchers, Ice- 
Cream Machines, and Prize-Medal REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and all modern im- 
provements, can be obtained only at the sole office, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 
125 Strand, London (corner of Savoy Street). 
Illustrated price lists free. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 











ILKS from FRANCE.—T'WO THOU- 

SAND DRESSES, at 22s 6d each, containing an 
abundant quantity. They are fashionable, plain colow 
brocaded and twilled, made of bright silk, with a smal 
portion of wood, just sufficient to make the fabric 
excellent for wear. Rich Silks, in Dresses, at 25s 6d, 
31s 6d, 40s,and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glaces, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s 64d per yard. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westmiaster Bridge, S.E. 





JALADINE CLOTH for DRESSES 
and COSTUMES, 27in. wide, ten yards for 
lzs 6d. The material is very flue, firm, aud soft, and 
one of the latest specimens of exquisite French taste, 
Colours are mauve, silver, brown, buff, green, slate, 
blue, lavender, &c.; the tints are perfect, such as 
hitherto have only been produced in articles of silk; 
and of the same fabric, nice new dresses, at 73 6d, 88 9d, 
and 10s 9d, ‘This being sacrificed property, it is selling 
rapidly. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A VOLUNTEER. 
On Monday, 5th June, will be published, price 6d. 
THE 


BATTLE OF DORKING. 


FROM “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE” FOR MAY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster Row, London, Sold by 
all Booksellers and at the Railway Stations. 


, 

CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 

1870-71. 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 

Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 


Exchange. 
Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 





Will shértly be ready, the Second Edition of — 


CRACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 

“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 

Also, 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 


The LATE Rev. T. T. LYNCH. 
This day, price 6d. 
IVINE SYMPATHY and HELP. 
, A Funeral Sermon preached in Mornington 
Church, Hampstead Road, on Sunday, May 21. By 
Rev. SAMUEL Cox, Nottingham. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, price 3s 6d, by post 3s 8d. 
HE OVERTHROW of the FRENCH 
ARMY. lts Prelude and its Cause. An Essay. 
WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready, In 1 vol., price 3s 6d. 
RANCE;; its History and Revolutions. 
By W. CHAMBERS. 
W. & R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 


New Work by Dr. BEALE, F.B.S. 
| IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 
Six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


HE BLESSED VIRGIN’S ROOT 
TRACED in the TRIBE of EPHRAIM. By the 
Rey, F.H. LArna, D.D. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

St. PETER: his Name and his Office. By 
T. W. Autres, M.A. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The MEN and WOMEN of the ENGLISH 
REFORMATION, from the Days of Wolsey to the 
Death of Cranmer. By 8.H. Burks. Crown 8yo, vol. 
1, cloth, 68 6d. 

CHRONOLOGICAL SKETCHES of the 
KINGS of ENGLAND, Is 6d; do. of FRANCE, Is 6d ; 
together, 2s 6d. 

London: R. WASHBOURNE, 18A Paternoster Row. 











Demy 8vo, pp. 24, sewed, Is. 

CIENTIFIC CHRISTIANITY ; or, 

the Union of Religion and Science; its Opera- 

tion. By Epwarp WEssTER, Esq., of Ealing, Middle- 

sex. Author of an “ Essay on Comparative Theology.” 

Read as a Public Lecture in the Lecture Hall at 

Acton, Middlesex, on the evening of the 2nd March, 
1871. 


London: TruBNver & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 5s. 
LONE to the ALONE. Prayers for 
Theists. Edited by FRANCES PowER CoBBE. 
WILLIAMS and Noraare, Henrietta Street, W.C, 
Also, by the same Author, price 5s. 
AWNING LIGHTS. A Sequel to 
Broken Lights. 
WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 





This day is published, price 1s. 


7 oo PASSION-PLAY 
in the HIGHLANDS of BAVARIA (Ammergau). 

By ALEXANDER CRAIG SELLAR. 

WIttiaM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, post free. 
Re vin tate on DIABETES, especially 
1 





with Reference to Treatment. By WILLIAM 
CHARDSON, M.A., M.D., Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians, London. 
H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. 


JUNE, 1871. No.DCLXVIIL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
UNDER THE RED Cross.—Part IT. 
OLD AND NEW ANNALISTS OF OXFORD. 
Farr To Ste.—Part VL 
A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS:—No. 1. William Cowper. 
BurTON's History OF SCOTLAND: Concluding Volumes. 
W. BLaAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
The FIFTH EDITION of BLACK WOOD'S MAGA- 
ZINE for May is now ready. 


TRHE ART JOURNAL for JUNE 
(price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1. TALBOT AND THE COUNTESS OF AUVERGNE, after W. 
Q. Orchardson, A.R.A. 
2. THE CHILDREN’s OFFERING, after Gabe. 
3. AstA, from the Group by J. H. Foley, R.A. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS:—Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, the Water-Colour Society. and the Institute 
of Water-Colour Painters—Birket Foster, illustrated— 
Japanese Literature and Art, illustrated—A Genuine 
Artistic Race — Visits to the Studios of Rome — 
Raffaelle’s “ Madonna del Libro"—The International 
Exhibition—Belgian Pictures, &c., &c. 
And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 
With this Number is issued Part IL. of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
bound in cloth. 
London: Virtue & Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers, 
y RASER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
being No. XVIII. of the New Series. Edited 
by J. A. Froupe, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue TENURE OF LAND IN Europe. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF MORMONISM. 
Visitor to Utah. 
THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF A PHILOSOPHER 
IN THE FAMOUS Empire OF HULEE. 
| DEFLECTIVE EDUCATION. 
JUBILEE IN FATHERLAND, 1871. 
VOLUNDER: a Scandinavian Legend. 
ENGLISH REPUBLICANISM. By a Working-Man. 
ON ARCHITECTURE AND ITS RELATION TO MODERN LIFE. 
By an Architect. 
RAMBLES. By Patricius Walker, Esq.—In the Land of 
the Kymry. 
THE COMMUNE OF 1871. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








By a Recent 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 138. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE, with Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and S. L. FILDEs. 
CONTENTS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. (With an 
Illustration.) 
Chap. 39. I see my Father taking the Tide, and 
am carried on it myself. 
— 40. My Father's Meeting with my Grand- 
father. 
— 41. Commencement of the Splendours 
and Perplexities of my Father's 
Grand Parade. 
Tue LAST PHASE IN THE JUNIUS CONTROVERSY. By 
Herman Merivale. 
BLUBBEARD'S Keys.—Part II. 





PERSISTENCE. By F. Napier Broome. 
AN ESCAPE FROM THE PRISONS OF THE “ PIOMBI.” 
AN AFRICAN HAREEM. 
Lorp KiILcosBIN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 34. At Tea-Time. 
— 35. A Drive at Sunrise. 
— 36. The Excursion. 
— 37. The Return. 
Smita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HAMBERS’S JOUKNAL. 
40TH YEAR. 
CONTENTS OF JUNE PAnt.—Price 7d. 
How Rosinson Lost His FeELLowsHip. In 
Six Chapters. 

THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPS. 

PosTaL TELEGRAPHY. 

CRITICAL CURIOSITIES, 

TEETH. 

A NOVELIST’s GRIEVANCE. 

THE WRINKLES OF TITHONUS. 

EYES AND NO Eyes IN LONDON. 

WAS THERE EVER sucn LUCK? 

SILK-PRODUCING IN JAPAN. 

A NEW TRANSATLANTIC GENIUS. 

THE MONTH : SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

THREE PIECES OF ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And Chapters XXXIV. to XLi. of an entirely Ori- 
ginal Tale, entitled NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at Railway 
Stations. 





Weekly, price 6d, contains the Official Minutes 
of the London Board from the commencement; Lists 
of School Boards and Members in England and Wales; 
Reports of School-Board Meetings ; Answes to Corre- 
spondents on School Board affairs; important Articles 
on Education by emiuent writers; Reviews of New 
Books. Published by GRANT and Oo, 102 Fleet 
Street. May be ordered through all Booksellers and 
News Agents. 

fMHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
. WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, 1s ; catalogue, 6d, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 

TEA at about 24d. a pint’ ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 











LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE | for 


RE 

ONDON INTERNAT 
L EXHIBITION of 1871, TONAL 

The GENERAL PUBLIC are admi 

WEEK-DAY EXCEPT WEDNESDAY. frome eet 
to 6 p-m. on payment of ONE SHILLING _~ 
WEDNESDAYS the usual price is HALF-A-OROWN 
Pi ay + ws a Entrances, one by the Royal cine 

of the rt Hall, two in Exhibiti 
Prince Albert Road. a 


ONDON INTERNATIO 
d EXHIBITION of 1871, NAL 
GUINEA MONTHLY TICKETS are now i 

the especial convenience of visitors from the — 


Lox? oN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

GUINEA MONTHLY TICKETS give al the 
advantages of Season Tickets, for the period of issue. 
and admit to a free ARENA or BALCONY Skat for all 
Concerts given in the day-time, at the cost of her. 
Majesty's Commissioners; to the Exursrrioy GaL- 
— — “9 and two hours before the publie- 
and to all the FLOweR SHOWS and Promen : 
the HORTICULTURAL GARDENS. _—s 


| Pies IN TERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871, 

THE GUINEA MONTHLY and the THRER. 

GUINEA SEASON TICKETS are issued at the Royat,. 


ALBERT HALL and by all the usual Agents, 
ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

DISTRIBUTION of the PRINCIPAL OBJESTS:— 

1. Architecture, Engraving, Photography, an F 
tion of the Water-Colour Pictures = pate row nae 
Upper Gallery of the Albert Hall, 

2. Educational Apparatus and Appliances and the 
International Collection of Toys and Games are ex- 
hibited in the Two Small Theatres on the Balcony 
Floor of the Albert Hall. 

3. Woollen and Worsted Manufactures are exhibited 
in the South Rooms on the first and second floors of 
the Albert Hall. 

4. The Pottery and Foreign Pictures are in the new 
Exhibition Galleries, facing the Exhibition Road, 

5. The Machinery in Motion, the Scientific Inventions, 
and the British Pictures are in the New Exhibition 
Galleries, facing the Albert Road, 


EPARATION of SI. ALBAN’S 
ABBEY.—The extremely dangerous condition 
into which this venerable structure has fallen having 


Entrance 
nd two in: 




















G. Gilbert Scott, Eaq, R.A.. a Committee has been 
formed for the purpose of obtaining SUBSCRIPTIONS 
towards the WORK of REPAIR, and carrying it into 
effect. The present list comprises the following names: 
The Ear! of Verulam, The Marquis of Salisbury, 
The Earl Cowper, K.G., The Earl of Essex, 

The Earl of Clarendon, Viscount Malden, 

The Bishop of Rochester, | Lord Dacre, 

Lord Ebury, Lord Lytton, 

The Hon. Henry Cowper, | The Rev. Sir J. Hawkins, 

M.P., Bart., 

Sir John Sebright, Bart., Abel Smith. Esq., M.P., 

H. BR. Brand, Esq., M.P., W. H. Smith, Esq., M.P., 

R. Dimsdale, Esq., M.P., H. W. Eaton, Esq., M.P., 
The Venerable Archdeacon Grant, 

and the principal gentry of the county of Herts, 

Mr. Scott estimates that a sum of at least £26,000 
will be required for immediate and absolutely necessary 
structural repairs, while a further sum of not less than 
£20,000 would be necessary for the proper reparation 
of the Abbey, exclusive of any internal fittings or 
restorations. 

With a view of obtaining the aid of the country 
generally in the preservation of what must be re 
as one of our most important national and architectural 
monuments, @ Public meeting will be held at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Thursday, June 22, at Twelve o'clock, the 
Earl of Verulam in the chair. 

The attendance of all favourable to the object of the 
meeting is earnestly 1. out 

HENRY J. TOULMIN, )} 
W.J. LAWRANCE, M.a.f Hon. Secs. 

St. Alban’s, June, 1871. 








ATURDAY AFTERNOON LEC- 
TURES on SOCIAL and LITERARY QUES- 
TIONS, at the School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
commencing June 10. THomMas Huaues, Esq. QC. 
M.P. Subject: “Notes on the United States.” Single 
lecture, 23 6d; the course, 10s 6d. 


HAMES EMBANKMENT. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH'S MOTION. 
The RATEPAYERS of the Metropolis and the 
CONSUMERS of COAL in LONDON 
and the adjacent districts are respectfully requested to 
COMMUNICATE with their Representatives and other 
Membersof Parliament, in support of Mr. W. H. Smith's 
Motion in the House of Commons against the appro- 
priation by the Crown of land reclaimed from the River 
in the formation of the Thames Embankment. 

All persons residing in the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict are taxed towards effecting the Embankment by& 
duty of 9d a ton on coal. 

Every inhabitant in London is concerned in the 
matter, as intimately associated with the question of 
* Open Spaces,” so indispensable to the health, recrea- 
tion, and morality of the people, while every resident in 
the Provinces has also an interest in the question, 08 
affecting the picturesque appearance of the metropolis 
of the nation. 

Immediate action should be taken. 

London, May 16, 1871. 


ALMA TADEMA'S PICTURE of 

e “The VINTAGE FESTIVAL, ANCIENT 

KROME,” is NOW ON VIEW at PILGERAM and 

LEFEVRE'S GALLERY, No. 14 King Street, St. 

James's.—Admission, 1s. 

UTOTYPE GALLERY, 
36 RATHBONE PLAoB, W. 

















been pointed out in a report by the eminent architect , 
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Just published, in 12mo, price 3s, cloth. 
HAKESPEARE’S EUPHUISM ; an attempt to illustrate 
in passages of Shakespeare's Plays by reference to the Euphues of his 
onte yly. By W. L. RusuTon, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Corre- 
conning Meraber of the Berlin Society for the Study of Modern Languages. 
. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
HE BIBLE and POPULAR THEOLOGY ; a Restatement 


of Truths and Principles, with special reference to recent works of Dr. 


Lord Hatherley, and the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and others. By G. 
D. 


miTH, B.A., Ph. 
Vance 8 London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


AINT-SIMON and SAINT-SIMONISM ; a Chapter in the 
History of Socialism in France. By ARTHUR J. Boorn, M.A., Author of 
Agovert Owen, the Founder of Socialism in England.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ALPINE SUMMER QUARTERS for INVALIDS. 
Second Edition, with Map, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 
HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED 


to INVALIDS; with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. 
By 0. T, WiLttaMs, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Physician to the Hospital for Consumption 
sf Brompton. Revised and enlarged; with an Appendix on Alpine Summer 
Quarters and the Mountain Cure. 

“Contains a large amount of valuable information, conveyed in a concise, in- 
telligible, and modest form, altogether creditable tu the writer's observation and 
industry.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








New Edition, large crown 8vo, with } any gy Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s 6d, post 
ree, 8s. 
PORTING SKETCHES at ROME and ABROAD. By 
the OLD BusHMAN, Author of “Bush Wanderings in Australia.” With 
Coloured Plates, from original Engravings by Georgina Bowers. 
“In none of the works of the Old Bushman will be found more originality— 
more, in fact, of those qualities which mark the man of genius—than in his ‘ Sport- 


ing Sketches.""—Fie/d. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


LEAR’S ORIGINAL BOOK of NONSENSE. 
Demy 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s; post free, 5s 6d; or mounted on linen, 10s 6d. 
EAR’S BOOK of NONSENSE. With 114 Droll Illustra- 
}_{ tions, printed in Colours by Dalziel, and full letter-press descriptions. 
Also in Four Shilling Parts, post free 1s 2d each, 
“Delightful rhymes and delightful pictures."—Spectator. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries. 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzceratp, 


Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &. 2 vols. [Just ready. 


OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxton Forman. In 


1 vol. crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


MOORLAND and STREAM. By W. Burry. 1 vol. 


(Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
NOT WOOED, BUT WON. _ By the Author of 
{ q 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &c. 3 vols. This day. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farszon, Author of 


“Grif,” &. 3 vols. (This day. 
| CLARA DELAMAINE, A Novel. By Avex. Wa. 
CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. (This day. 
FAMILY PRIDE: a Novel. By the Author of 
“Olive Varcoo,” “Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols, 
BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 8 vols. 


HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. By Arnott 


DE WALDEN. In 3 vols. 


MADAME LA MARQUISE: a Novel. 


Author of “ Dacia Singleton,” “Altogether Wrong," &. 3 vols. 


OLD MARGARET. By Henry Kinosiey, Author 


of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 2 vols. (Just ready. 


MY HEROINE. A New Story. 1 vol. [Just ready. 
FAIRLY WON ; or, the Heiress of Enderleigh. By 


H.S.E. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


By the 





THE TOMB of GERARDUS III, Holland. —See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d. It also includes View of 
New Granary, Bristol—The Conference of Architects—Building Appliances and 
Pictures at International Exhibition—The Selection of Stone for Building Purposes, 
&c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 











MR. FORBES’ BOOK ON THE WAR. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 308, 


MY EXPERIENCES of the WAR 


between FRANCE and GERMANY. By ARcHI- 
BALD FORBES, one of the Specia] Correspondents 
of the Daily News, 

Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





In 8yo0, with Coloured Illustrations, 15s. 


TURKISH HAREMS and CIR- 


— HOMES. By Mrs. HARVEY, of Ickwell 
ry. 

The Times, May 26.—" Mrs. Harvey's book gives us 
an account of one of the most delightful and romantic 
voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only 
saw & great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. We cannot call to mind any account 
written of late years which is so full of valuable 
information upon Turkish household life.” 


Horst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


DISESTABLISHMENT, — SPEECH of 
EDWARD MIALL, Esq., M.P., in the HOUSE of 
COMMONS on MAY 9, 1871. Price Sixpence. 
London: ELLIoT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


CHURCH PROPERTY.—TITLE-DEEDS of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND to her PAROCHIAL 
ENDOWMENTS. By E. MIALL, M.P. Second 

ition, revised. Price 1s 6d. 
London: ELLioT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Liberation Society: 2 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 


WHERE, and WHAT IS, the ESTAB- 
LISHED CHURCH of ENGLAND? By an 
ENQUIRING LAYMAN. Price Sixpence. 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


VOICES from WITHIN ; or, Disestablish- 
ment as Viewed by Churchmen. Price 2d. 
London: ELLIoT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Liberation Society, 2 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 

















The ESTABLISHED CHURCH in WALES. 


Reprinted by permission from the British Quarterly 
Review for January, 1871. Price Sixpence. 
London: Hopper and STouGHToN, 27 Paternoster Row. 


The ESTABLISHED CHURCH in WALES: 
its History and Working. Price Sixpence. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 

Liberation Society: 2 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 














The SCOTTISH KIRK: its History and | 


Present Position. Price 1s. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Liberation Society: 2 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 


~~ Price One Shilling. 
D)SESTABLISHMENT. Four Lec- 


tures delivered at St. John’s Church, Oldham. 
By the Rev. J. GoRNALL, Vicar. 
London: Tuomas BosworTH, 198 High Holborn. 


ter: JOHN q : 
Roos, Heywoop, Oldbam: HuinrsT and 














THE NEW NOVELS. 
James Gordon’s Wife. 3 vols. 


“An interesting novel, pleasantly written, refined 
in tone, and easy in style.”"—Globe. 

“This is as interesting and pleasant a story as the 
most fastidious reader can well wish for. Its tone is 
pure and elevating." — Messenger. 


Restored. By the Author of 


“Son and Heir,” 3 vols. 
The Next Generation. By John 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 3 vols. 

“Readers who will not care for the political and 
social bearing of this book will readily accept it in its 
semblance of fiction, and will find in it most of the 
elements which make up a capital novel. Mr. Maguire 


has entered on the illustration of the women's rights 
question with thoroughness and ardour. ’— ost. 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


ROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

“A very interesting novel. The episodes of Sir 
Thomas Underwood's electioneering experiences and 
the whole of the Neefit courtship are, in our opinion, 
the strong points of the book. Probably no man alive, 
now that Charles Dickens has departed, can write on 
such subjects so humorously and so truthfully as Mr. 


Trollope.”"—Times, April 17. 
Her Own Fault. By Mrs. 
“This book must take a good place among the best 


J.K.SPENDER. 3 vols. 
of our receut novels.” —Standard. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


In 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


THE COMING RACE. 





SAMPSON LOW & CO.'S 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL REFERENCE. By L. B. Pui.urps, F.R.A.S. 
Contains One Hundred ousand Names, and 
upwards of a Quarter of a Million of References, 
with a CLASsED INDEX of the PainctrpaAL Works 
on BiogRaPny published in Europe and AMERICA. 
1 vol. large 8vo, 1,032 pp., half-morocco, 31s. 64. 

(This day. 

*,* Prospectuses, containing Sixteen Pages of Preface, 
Explanatory Matter, and Specimen-Pages, may be had 
on application. 

Notes and Queries, remarking on the prospectus, says: 
— We congratulate Mr. Phillips in having brought to 
a close his labours on what promises to be, on the 
ground of its utility and completeness, a most indis- 
pensable book of reference.” 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. A Novel. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“To know how delightful a little lady she is, however, 
our readers must go to the book itself. They may not find 
it in style and construction free from blemishes; but 
they will think, as we do, th .t these are but detail,and are 
quite lost in the general impression left on the mind of 
vivid, tender freshness, with all the sparkle of dew,and, 
we may add, too, its purity."—Daily News, June 1. 


HERO TREVELYAN. ANovel. By 
GEORGIANA M. CRalk. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

“This isa very charming, though somewhat disap- 
pointing, novel. It is disappointing only, however, 
because it reads as if the authoress would not tell us 
all she knows about the principal characters con- 
cerned; and it leaves us, therefore, half enlightened, 
and half in the dark, concerning many little matri- 
monial or ante-matrimonial phases of society, which 
would certainly be highly interesting to the bachelor 
world, and which the authoress has evidently a fall 
knowledge of, and an admirable and poignant style of 
expressing...... Miss Craik, in her present work, has 


“ Language, literature, and the arts, all touched on | given us at Jeast one fresh and original portrait—that 
with admirable verisimilitude, are impressed into the | of her heroine. This study strikes us as one of the 


service of his thesis; and often in reading of the 
delights of this underground Utopia, have we sighed 
for the refreshing tranquillity of that lamp-lit land.”"— 


| Athenwum, 


“The author of the ‘Coming Race’ tells us a simple 
though circumstantial narrative with an air of truth 
and reality which is extremely difficult to doubt......... 
The book furnishes amusing commentaries on all sorts 
of existing institutions. The irony is neither bitter nor 
ill-natured. It is sustained without effort, and the 
artistic skill of construction in the volume is marked 
enough to give au interesting vitality and realism to 
the dramatis persone.,.......A curious, suggestive, and 
interesting book.”"—Daily News, 

“There is an undercurrent of humour and irony 
running through the vision, it is true ; but it has, never- 
theless, a half-painful, half-gr q r of earnest 
in it, as though the writer were quite prepared to dis- 
cover any day the people of which he has dreamt, and 
as though he thirsted for that discovery as a solace to 
his soul."—Standard. 

“There is not a page of it that would willingly be 
missed by an intelligent reader, while the matter 
receives additional interest from the singular clearness, 
vigour, and beauty of the language.”— Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








best things we have met with in recent literature,”"— 
Morning Advertiser, 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: a 
Picture from Life. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Llustrations by Frilich, 4s. (Forming Vol. I. 
of the * ‘John Halifax ' Series of Girla’ Books.’ ") 

“Coming from the editor's pen, this chronicle of a. 
child's holiday with her parents North of the Tweed 
will meet with a cordial welcome in every English 
home; and although its pages bear not unfrequent 
tokens of the intense difficulty of writing simply for 
the young, the book as a whole is most successful. Of 
the want of such a series there can be no question ; 
for while boys are well provided with a literature of 
their own, there are but few really satisfactory books for 


| their sisters.”—Churchman's Magaeine. 


LITTLE MEN : Life at Plumfield with 
Jo's Boys. New work by the Author of “ Little 
Women.” 1 vol. small post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
3s 6d. [This day. 


*,* This work is copyright in this country. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
Crown Buildings, 138 Fleet Street. 
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MESSRS. HENRY S. KING & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Now Reavy. 


NOTES on the ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1871, by an 


ArT CriTIC. Svo, sewed, 6d. 





The NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN. By Frederic Eden. In) 


1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FREEDOM in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Six Sermons suggested 


by the Voysey Judgment. By the Rev. Storrorp A. Brooke. In1 vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SHORTLY TO APPEAR, 


JOURNALS KEPT in FRANCE and ITALY, from 1848 to 1859. 


With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848, By the late NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. C. M. Simpson, In 2 vols. post Svo. 


A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
The EUROPEAN in INDIA, with a MEDICAL GUIDE for ANGLO- 


INDIANS. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


4. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Masterman, Author of 


“A Fatal Error.” 2 vols. 


5. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


HER TITLE of HONOUR. By Holme Lee. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., Publishers, 65 Cornhill. 


One Volume. 








On Thursday next will be published, price 1és. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS VOLUME RELATE TO— 


The Orders in Council—The Case of the Princess Charlotte—The Trial of the 
Queen—and the Catholic Question. 


The Second Edition of Vol. I. has been published, price 16s, 
To be completed in 3 vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





A NEW VOLUME OF ‘HAPPY THOUGHTS.” 


MORE HAPPY THOUGHTS. 


By F. C. BURNAND. 
In small crown 8yo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 10 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


—— 


HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


HAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 


Catalogues Gratis on application. 
GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH Surets: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality) 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. 


7! T ma) T af . 
OR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 
trade of highest class and character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is con- 
ducted by TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, 8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Book of Prices post free, 


|STRAHAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATION, 


JOSEPH MAZZINI’S AR 
“The COMMUNE in PARIS” pts oe A 
TEMPORARY REVIEW for JUNE. = 


The Rev. HENRY ALLON’s 

pad iy Mk tS DISSENTERS DESIRE 
SESTABLISHMENT ” appears i 

PORARY REVIEW for JUNE. sin the CONTEM. 


TACALISN and CENTRALISM b 
. M. Torrens, M.P., i : 
PORARY REVIEW for JUNE. = Ge CONES. 


JOHN RUSKIN, HERBERT? 
SPENCER, ROBERT BUCHANAN, and PRO. 
FESSOR CHEETHAM, are among the contributors 
to the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for June, 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITy of 
the NEW TESTAMENT: a Study for the Present 
em in oA may Bed England. By the Rey. G 
A. Jacon, D.D., late Head Master of Christ's Hos. 
pital. Post 8vo, 16s, a 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST: a Familiar 
Account of a Visit toIndia. By NORMAN Mactgop 
D.D. With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, 
cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

“The style is admirable, the statements are full of 
interest, the descriptions of cities, scenery, and people 
vivacious and picturesque; and it may be questioned 
whether any book of the kind hitherto published has go 
just a claim to popularity. Dr. Macleod exercises what 
may be called a personal attraction over his readera, 

He keeps them en rapport with himself, makes them 

see what he saw, and feel what he felt, and, while 

acting the agreeable companion, is at the same timeg 
trustworthy guide."—Pal/ Mali Gazette. 


HEROINES in OBSCURITY: a Second 
Series of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” By Saran 
TYTLER. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt extra, 5s, 


a week, 
The STORY of HARE COURT : being 
the History of an Independent Church. By Joun 


B. MARSH. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 
BENONI BLAKE, M.D. _ By the 

Author of “Peasant Life in the North.” 2 vols, 

crown 8vo. (Next week, 


The ENGLISH COLONIZATION of 
AMERICA during the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Epwarp D. NEILL, American Consul 
at Dublin. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

“The English colonization of America has founds 
very competent historian in Mr. Neill. He has care- 
fully searched for his facts in the manuscript transac- 
tions of the Great London Tradiug Company, under 
whose auspices the colonists were despatched, and in 
other original documents. The result is to increase the 
value of the work, and gain for it the attraction of 
truth.”—Graphic. 

“Out of a long list of records and ancient memo- 
randa, Mr. Neill has, with infinite patience, produced a 
history which, while it is essentially matter of fact, is 
thoroughly readable, and ought to commend itself to 
all who are interested in the origin and early days of 
Transatlantic civilization.’"—Standard, 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 
By SarAH TYTLER and J. L. WaTSON. 2 vols 
post 8vo, 1és. 

“Two of the most charming volumes we have read 
for a long while." —J/lustrated Times. 


SHOEMAKERS’ VILLAGE. By Henry 


HOLBEACH. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
“A really clever book.” —Saturday Review. 


EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE: 8 
Curate’s Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 

“This book is ‘the voice of one cryiag in the wilder- 
ness,’ a translation, true and forcible, of the mute 
appeal of many thousand lives. We hope a large 
circle of readers will study and profit by these reminis- 
cences of the Tower Hamlets.” —Atheneum. 

“ Mere extracts cannot exhibit the varied interest of 
a book like this. Each chapter has its own charms; 
each character plays a principal part. These earnest, 
hard-working curates, are the real reformers, and 
the episodes in an obscure life of one of these are 
worth all the highly-coloured romances which now 
form the current literature of the idle and the rich." 
Standard. 

“This is one of the few books that leave the criticno 
alternative but simply to heap together words of eulogy. 
enneenl If our recommendation could avail, it should carry 
this book into every rich man’s house and every 
comfortable home in the land.” — British Quarterly 
Review. 

REASONS for RETURNING to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Crown 8v0, 5s. 

“See that remarkable book, lately published, ‘Reasons 
for Returning to the Church of England,’ by a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic.” —Dean Stanley, in the Spectator. 

“The author, who gives us here his Apologia, is& 
thinker and writer of no common force and clearness; 
his reasons are of more than usual interest." —@uardian. 


MEMORIALSof AGNES ELIZABETH 
JONES. ByherSister. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“It is really the duty of everyone who can possibly 
do it to study the exceedingly-beautiful character here 
presented to us."—Lilerary Churchman. 

“ Her example is a glorious one.”"—Spectator. 


KRILOF and his FABLES. By W. 
R.S. RALston. With Illustrations by Houghton 
and Zwecker. Third Edition, greatly oul 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

“ Readers cannot gather wisdom in a more pleasant 
form, or find amusement better mingled with instruc 
tion, than in the perusal of these ‘ Fables,’ in which 
we counsel them to invest at once...... The translator 
has found a house full of pearls and diamonds, 
with the help of the publishers and illustrators has dis- 
played his treasures in a pretty and tasteful setting. — 
Saturday Review. 





STRAHAN and OO., Ludgate Hill. 
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r NOTICE—GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 


18, ; 
POEM, “ARMGART,” WILL APPEAR IN MACMIL- | ‘ 
on LANWS MAGAZINE FOR JULY. | LIST FOR JUNE AND JULY. 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 


| 
‘The CAMPAIGN of 1870-1. 





b] 
s + 
RE MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
“M- No. 140, for JUNE. Reprinted, by Permission, from the Times. Large crowa 8vo, with Plans, 10s 6a. 
b ; CONTENTS. 
, PLATO.” y 
1. 1 pod T Chapters XXXL—XXXVL ) A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION of 
. 3, “OsstaN.” By Princ yl anny = 7 4 - a St. Andrew's. The MEMOIR of JANE AUSTEN 
«Tue MANGO TREE:” a Poem by Charles ingsley. . 
tO. 4 LETTERS BY MENDELSSOHN. ‘i Containing a Complete Tale, entitled “Lady Susan.” Together with 3 
o Ce ae eee ee nee ca’ By | Fragments of Jane Austen's Writings never before published. Crown Bro. 
of al voy oe + cio YSICS OF SENSATION.” By Professor Huxley. . 
= 8, “BisHOP BERKELEY ON ees wert On. en a stad OUR ADVENTURES during the WAR of 1870-1. 
08. tiimeningnaimnes By Two English Ladies—EMMA PEARSON and LOUISA MACLAUGHLIN. 2 vols. 
This day, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. crown 80, 21s. 
ar ‘ TXT r TXT 
D, MEMOIR of CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG 
to, TRAGEDIAN. With Extracts from his Son's Journal. By JULIAN CHARLES A VINDICATION of LADY BYRON. 
Youne, M.A., Rector of Iimington. With Portraits and Sketches. 1 yol. demy 8yo. 

My “ He has contrived to meg ye ot often a as Spe cnceneie 
ed and lifelike as Boswell, -— -. u « a —— nes 7 oe 
; Co eet ee ee eee ee eee at ee ieee’ | DURNSTON ABBEY. 
= i. By T. A. TROLLOPE, Author of “ La Beata,” “ The Garstangs,” &c. 3 vols. 
m “There is hardly a page 4 3 which was ae printing. a is bardly a 
j i int t attaching toit..... ti 
“ ee rn from Me. Young's owe Teoinal ubeedl in neue auauinen of PICTURES of PARIS under SIEGE and CIVIL 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott, and many others of the great men of the last 

generation with whom he was brought into personal contact, we have said enough WAR. By an AmeRIcAN LApy. 1 vol. 
a to prove the gwen wma — “> o _ of 4 — and ety — 

ize it f ‘ ng to end. e lay down the volumes with regret, an 

Spall return 4 aon comers leisure nanan. barton, . , A MAN of the PEOPLE. 
4 This day in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. A Story of the Year 1848. By MM. ErcKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
N 1 . . r ° 

AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. By 
8 CHARLES KINGSLEY. With numerous Illustrations. CHRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. 
. Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s. eS. oe FAnv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “ Guy Deverell,” “Check- 
f LIFE of ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER 
A FIRST EARL of SHAFTESBURY, 1621-1683. By W. D. CuristIm, fi iy 

ARL of § TRY, -1683. . D. Curistig, former : 

7 Her Majesty's Minister to the Argentine Confederation and to Brazil. With SHUT UP in PARIS, 
. Portraits. By NATHAN SHEPPARD, a Resident in Paris during the Siege. 1 vol. post Svo. 
- “A book —_ will aah oniy be read — pleasure _ ney -* the Pe 
_ moment, but bids fair to take a permanent place in every historica] library."—Notes 
r and Queries ROLAND YORKE. 
4 This day, in crown Svo, price 4s 6d By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “East Lynne.” New and Cheaper Edition. 
f The M ODES of ORIGIN of LO WEST Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 6s, (Yow ready. 
" ORGANISMS, including a Discussion of the Experiments of M. Pasteur, and a 
. Bove — eee of Professors Huxley and Tyndall. By H. CHARLTON Mrs GER A I D'S NIECE 
- ASTIAN, M.D., F.B.S. , : 
; This day, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. pp Pn oy a ee ae a Sen eee 

CHRISTIANITY and POSITIVISM: A Series 
. of Lectures to the Times on NATURAL THEOLOGY and APOLOGETICS. By 
7 JAMES MoCosu, D.D., LL.D., President of the College of New Jersey, Princeton. 





New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


ON SOUND and ATMOSPHERIC 


VIBRATIONS, with the Mathematical Elements of Music, By G. B. Arry, 
Astronomer Royal. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. 


Edited by Jonn MoR.ey, 


GERMANY: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, 

BEAUTY AND REALISM. By E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. 

Some Recent ENGuisu Novets. By J. Herbert Stack. 

THE THREE THEORIES OF THE WANDERINGS OF ULYsses. By Herman Merivale. 
TAXES ON LAND. By Robert Giffen. 

ANNE Furness. By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's Trcuble.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Mr. FORSTER’S LIFE of OLIVER GOLD- 


SMITH. Fifth Edition, 2 vols., with additional Notes and Lilustrations. 
(Ready. 

“Goldsmith has been fortunate in his biographers. Within a few years his life 
has been written by Mr. Prior, by Mr. Washington Irving, and by Mr. Forster. The 
diligence of Mr. Prior deserves great praise ; the style of Mr, Washington Irving is 
always pleasing ; _ but the highest place must, in justice, be assigned to the 
meaty interesting work of Mr. Forster."—Lorp MACAULAY. 
o-'™ and splendid review of Goldsmith's life and literary career."—DE& 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRSTCLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage-free on application. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE MUDIE'S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON SALE FOR JUNE. 
- New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application. 
an 1 the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
MANGO! with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
ent STER LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
terary Institutions in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ROOKSTONE. By the Author of “ Wild as a 


Hawk,” “ Hester Kirton,” &c. 3 vols. 


The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” By William 


Gitsert, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Martha,” &, 3 vols. 


The PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of 


“A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The bold, nervous, picturesque style of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian was never 
shown to greater advantage than in these pleasant readable volumes, The first two 
are occupied with a series of glowing pictures of the States-General; a series so 
brightly and freshly drawn, with so graphic and accurate a pen, that the whole 
drama springs up into sharp life, and the men and women who figure in it become 
real living persons, in whose personal history the reader's interest is kept alive and 
keen to the very last. The third volume gives us a grand picture of the time when 
the dread sense of impending calamity was swiftly spreading through the nation, 
and closes in the burning and bloodstained days of July, 1792. The translator has 
done her part with taste and skilJ; and these volumes will not only be of lasting 
historical value, but possess all the best charm of romance for all young readers 
who are lucky enough to get a copy."—Standard. 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of 
“From Thistles—Grapes ?” “Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Mrs. Eiloart has, in the present work, surpassed her former efforts. Christine 
Ruddfield is a very noble type of womanhood. When we say that in this leading 
character the author has thoroughly succeeded, we might fairly add that this 
portrait alone would render the book worth reading. But it abounds also in other 
pictures, drawn with no sraall degree of skill."—Athenaum. 


HER LORD and MASTER. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “ Love's Conflict,” &. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT WINE. 


Fone the numerous articles which have from time to time appeared in all the Medical and other leading Journals of the 
day, denouncing the evils of wine adulteration, and the injurious effects produced by the use of fortified wines, it ought to 
be unnecessary to say anything in advocacy of the advantage and benefit to be derived from the use of Pure Wines, ic, 
wines that, under no circumstances whatever, have received the addition of spirit, sugar, colouring, or flavouring of any 
kind ; yet the latest Government Returns show that the highly fortified and half-fermented Port and Sherry form nearly two. 
thirds of the consumption of the United Kingdom. 

It might be reasonably asked, then, Why is this the case—and how is it to be accounted for? Without doubt it arises 
from the acquired taste for strong, sweet, and hence called full-bodied wines; and so great is the prejudice in favour of what 
are termed Port and Sherry, that anything sold under these names finds consumers, although they may no longer retain the 
slightest resemblance to simple fermented juice of the grape ; and whilst adulterated wines are perhaps too often preferred 
from force of habit and attendant want of knowledge, Pure Wines are sometimes looked upon with disfavour, and disliked 
from the very qualities that constitute their excellence. Adulteration has therefore become general, to suit the vitiated taste 
now prevalent, and for the continuance of which the community will have themselves only to thank. 


It has been my object to remedy this evil, to improve the general taste ; and for the last ten years, almost alone amongst 
Wine Merchants, and in opposition to acquired tastes and prejudices, I have strongly advocated the use of Pure, fully. 
fermented and unbrandied Natural Wines. It would, however, be idle on my part to state that all natural wines must of 
necessity be equally good; the fact is obvious that the quality and body of the wine produced must depend upon the ripeness 
and sweetness of the grape. Wines grown in cold climates are thin, acescent, and of low alcoholic strength, from the fact that 
the summers are not hot enough or long enough; whilst those produced in hot climates, such as Greece, are full-bodied, and 
of high alcoholic strength, making from 24 to 28°/, of proof spirit; and these are the wines that after all my experience I 
most confidently recommend to your notice. Being perfectly fermented, they are dry; being the strongest of natural wines, 
they require no added alcohol, and yet are admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other), or for iceing, retaining 
their flavour to the last. They are beverages, and not drams; they greatly improve by age in bottle, inasmuch as they have 
not to disengage any added alcohol; and they will, from their variety in flavour and character, be found to gratify every 
palate, and fulfil every domestic requirement. In a word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial to the system, and unsurpass- 
able in point of vinous excellence. 

A trial of any of the Wines on the subjoined List is respectfully solicited, and bottles or sample cases to suit individual 
requirements will be forwarded by 


(June 3, 1871, 


ee 








Yours obediently, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 


20 Piccapitty, W., Lonpoy, 1871. InTRoDUCER OF GREEK AND HunGARIAN WINES, 





PRICES AND SPECIAL QUALITIES OF THE GREEK WINES. 


May NEE Sessavadecoivcotesseensstvesiaoey 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. | PATRAS, White ........sssseseeees 16s, 20s, 24s per dozen. 
From the Times.—‘ Very much of an Amontillado Sherry.” 
From the Edinburgh Review.—" This St. Elie, a white wine, possesses PATRAS, ed ....-.ccesceseeseeees 16s, 20s, 24s, 30s per dozen. 


very fine qualities, finer than anything but the purest Amontillado| From the Fortnightly Review.—" The delightful Patras.” 


Sherry, at a price within the reach of all.” 





" MONT HYMET, white............... 16s and 20s per dozen. 
THERA, White ..........:cccsscereeees 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen.| From All the Year Round.—“ At 1s 4d a bottle, may give pleasure to 
From the Examiner.—* ‘Thera, after about three years in bottle, is one | the experienced wine-drinker by its firm, dry, clean character, and 


of the most delicious of the Greek wines ; acquires even the nutty flavour 
of some Sherries, but has all the delicacy of the purest wines of France.” 


SANTORIN ....0- ceeee etbpinnieviews 28s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 

From R. Druitt, M.D., “ Report on Wine.”—" Has the tawny colour 
and lightness of light Port. I have occasionally given or prescribed this 
wine to poor patients, and have been quite amused at their approbation 
of it; ‘so like Port!’ A dyspeptic overworked medical officer, to whom 
I gave some, tells me that it suits him to a nicety, and controls the 
acidity of the stomach. I have had one or two old samples of Santorin 
of great merit, as being reproductions of certain characters of old Port.” 


KEPHISIA, white ............ 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s per dozen. 
From the Zimes.—‘ The White Kephisia at 1s 8d per bottle possesses 
a delicacy we have rarely met with in any other wine.” 


KEPHISIA, red..............000 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s per dozen. 
From the Edinburgh Review.—‘ The Red Kephisia is very like a fine 
Burgundy, but with more body.” 





abundance of peculiar wine-flavour of a Tokay sort.” 


MONT HYMET, red................4 16s and 20s per dozen. 
From Punch.—“I wish I may never drink worse liquid than my 
Hymet.” 


CORRO cccecoses sinccsitipesineipininrinene 32s, 36s, 48s per dozen. 

From the British Medical Journal.—** Como and Santorin ; the former 
having many of the best characters of a full-bodied rich Port, and the 
latter somewhat resembling it, but a drier wine.” 


LACHRYMA CHRISTI .........ccecceceecseseenes 48s per dozen. 


The finest red sweet wine the world produces. As a wine for the 
COMMUNION, or as a dessert wine, it cannot be equalled. 


WE TD xenccncvecescsetamibbeiaenessascesesens cod 48s. per dozen. 
An exceedingly full-bodied and luscious white wine. The finest 
white sweet wine known, and superior to the choicest Constantia. 

A most delicious cordial or dessert wine. 


N.B.—The above Wines are from their keeping and improving qualities specially adapted for India, and will be shipped f. o. b., 
Bottles, Cases, and Insurance included, for 4s per dozen extra. 





NATURAL SHERRY.—After repeated attempts to obtain a really pure and unbrandied Wine from Cadiz, I have at length 
succeeded. By the arrangements entered into with the growers, I can supply it at 16s per doz., or in quantities of 4 doz. for £3. 


LA GAUPHINE (L’Herault) CLARET.—I beg also to draw your attention to Monsieur D. du Lac’s Gauphine Claret (for which 
I am sole agent), and which I offer at 10s 6d per doz.; or in quantities of 4doz. for £1 18s; or per hogshead of 46 gallons, £8 10s, 


duty paid. 





TERMS CASH.—Country Orders must contain a Remittance. Post-office Orders should be made payable at the Chief 
Office (E.C.)—Cross Cheques—NATIONAL BANK. 


Bottles 2s per dozen. Patent Bin Cases, half-dozen, 2s; one dozen, 2s 6d; two dozen, 38 Gd. To be returned or paid for. 
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